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BOOK NEWS for MARCH 
m © SOLIS HE D | me Re ae me Me. 


Price, Five Cents a number: Fifty Cents a year 


A AE eet Meee Meee hee, 


Frontispiece, THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Reviews 


Fiction of the Month 
Lady Rose’s Daughter—What Manner of Man—For a Maiden Brave—The Phila- 
delphians—The Pride of Tellfair—The Life Within—Journeys End—Calvert of 
Strathmore. 


Biography 


Queen Victoria—John Wesley’s Journal—Personal Reminiscences of Prince 
Bismarck—The Life of John Parker. 


History and Social Science 
Medizval India—The Story of the Trapper—The Social Unrest. 


Theosophy and Philosophy 
Man Visible and Invisible—Greek and anaes Stoicism. 


Lorgnettes Quentin MacDonald . 


The Journal of Arthur Stirling—The Master of Warlock—The Captain—The 
Egregious English—Mazzini—The Circle. 


Forthcoming Books by Popular Authors 


With the New Books... . Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Letters from the Rast—Modern Warlere— Aspects of the Jewish Question—The 
Dawn of Day—Characters of Theophrastus—Legend of St. Francis—The Edu- 
cation of Christ—The Social Unrest—A Century of Sonnets—Principles of 
Criticisms—The Captain—Pompeii of the West—James John Audubon—Irriga- 
tion Institutions—Germany’s Claims upon German-Americans—Toy Dogs. 


Biographical Sketch of Theodore L. Cuyler 
Book News Biographies . 

Russian and English Fiction . 

Authors’ Calendar for March 

In the World of Letters 

Book Chats Between Readers 

Things Worth Quoting from New Books 
Words of Wisdom from Past Masters. . . 
Magazines 

Best Selling Books 

Asked and Answered 

New Books and New Editions 





Book ‘News 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


THE CENTENARY EMERSON 





ESSRS. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, the sole authorized publishers of the 
Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, announce for publication on the one bun- 
dredth anniversary of Emerson’s birth a new and complete Centenary Edition 

of his Writings, edited by his son, Edward Waldo Emerson, printed in the best style 
of the Riverside Press, and having the following 


NOTABLE AND DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: 
AN INTRODUCTION hy Edward Waldo Emerson. 
THE TEXT as edited by J. Elliot Cabot, Emerson’s biographer and literary executor. 


Copious NOTEs at the end of each volume, 


by Edward Waldo Emerson. (No anno- 


tated edition of Emerson’s Works has hitherto been issued. ) 


THE BEST PORTRAITS OF EMERSON. 


ONE OR Two NEw VOLUMES from manuscripts hitherto unpublished, and which a 
recent re-examination of Emerson's papers has brought to light. The publica- 
tion date of these, however, cannot be definitely announced at present. 


New Books of Importance 


William Ellery Channing 
By John White Chadwick. 
With two photogravure portraits. Crown 
8vo, $1.75, net. Postage extra. 
The career of the great Liberal leader is drawn with the 
sure touch and full mastery of material that have already 


given distinction to Dr, Chadwick's portrait of Theodore 
Parker. 


Phillips Brooks 
A Study. 
By William Lawrence, Bishop of Mass. 


16mo, 50 cents, wet. Postage extra. 
A study of Phillips Brooks’ more permanent contribu- 
tions to the religious thought and life of the time, writ- 
ten on the tenth anniversary of his death, 


John Fiske’s 
Cosmic Philosophy. New Edition. 
With an Introduction by Professor Josiah | 
Royce, and a complete Index. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo, in a box, $8.co. 


| American Diplomacy in the Orient 


By John W. Foster. 


8vo, $3.00, net. Postage extra. 


A review of the diplomatic relations of the United States 
with China, Japan, etc., the annexation of Hawaii and 
the Philippines, and the results of the Spanish War in 
the far East. 


My Own Story 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Crown 8vo. 


An autobiography of the veteran story-writer and poet, 
delightful for its wide-ranging comments upon men and 
events, and for its ease and charm-of style. (Ready in 
April.) 


Cambridge Pope 


Complete Poetical Works of Alexander 
Pope. Cambridge Edition. Edited by H. 
W. Boynton. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Entertaining New Fiction 


John Percyfield : 


The Anatomy of Cheerfulness. 
By C. Hanford Henderson. 
I2mo, $1.50. 
An unusual and notable book presenting an idyllic love 
story in a setting of discursive prose wherein humor 


sentiment, and refiection are 
(Ready in March.) 


A Daughter of the Pit 


By Margaret Doyle Jackson. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The story of a Lancashire coal-miner’s daughter. Col- 
liery life, with its thrilling incidents and dramatic human 
figures, has seldom been told with such emotional power. 
( Ready in February.) 


charmingly mingled. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


The Mannerings 


By Alice Brown. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This double love story, whose scene is laid at a charming 
country house, is the most vital and dramatic work that 
Miss Brown has yet produced. (Ready in April.) 


The Legatee 
By Alice Prescott Smith. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This novel pictures vividly the life in a Wisconsin lum- 
ber town, its labor antagonisms, and the catastrophe of 
a forest fire. (Ready in March.) 


CO., Boston & New York 








Book News 





Lippincott Books for Early Spring 


THE By William Eleroy Curtis 
Author of ‘*The True Thomas Sefferson.”” 


True Abraham Lincoln © 


The latest edition to the series of ‘*True’’ biographies which have won 
such wide appreciation because of their intimate and authoritative treatment of 
notable figures, and the success with which they have brought close to us some 
of our greatest men. The author will be remembered especially for his “True 
Thomas Jefferson.”’ 






l- 







24 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00, net. 
Postage extra 


A Tar-Heel Baron 


By Mabell Shippie Clarke Pelton 







A novel of North Carolina life. The figure of the Baron himself is one of direct charm. The 7% 
love story is of peculiar sweetness and interest. Drawings by Edward Stratton Holloway. 
Buckram, extra, $1.50 


The Untilled Field ZZ; 
(A 



















By George Moore me ae 
Ae ‘ 
Author of ‘‘Sister Teresa,’’ ‘‘Esther Waters,”’ etc. Ad ig 
A book of fiction by the most distinguished figure among the serious at 
English novelists of to-day. Mr. Moore's ‘*Sister Teresa’? was one of ‘8 





matured work of imagination. 


the noteworthy books of last year. The present book holds his most | bs 
Ry 
/\ 


I2mo, extra cloth, $1.50 








Spinners of Life 


By Vance Thompson 


A novel of New York club and society life of to-day, in a strong psychological vein. A very unusual 
book by a man whose short stories have made him widely known. 


I2mo0, cloth, $7.50 Illustrated by E. M. Ashe and Roland Kirby. 


















M A STORY OF LONDON LIFE 
art r2mo, cloth, $1.25 







By John Strange Winter 


Author of ‘*4 Blaze of Glory,”” etc. 












J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 


Book News 


Most Important of the New Books 


STUDIES IN LABOR AND SOCIALIST MOVEMENTS. 

The . ‘It is the only volume before the American read- 
Social Unrest ing public to-day in which the views of both sides 
By to the great social problem are set down in full 


JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS fairness and candor.’’—Chicago News. 
ie i Cloth, 12mo, $:.50 net (postage 13.). 


Happiness ESSAYS ON THE MEANING OF LIFE. 
By ‘The philosophy of life which Professor Hilty 
z teaches is wrought out of large experience, both 
CARL HILTY, of academic and political affairs, and that which 
University of Bern. draws readers to the author is his capacity to 
maintain in the midst of important duties of 
Translated by public service and scientific activity an unusual 
PRoF. F. G. PEABODY, detachment of desire and an interior quietness of 

Harvard University. mind.’’—N. Y. Times Sat. Review. 
Cloth, r6mo, $1.25 net (postage 7c ). 


A Woman’s Hardy Garden 


‘* Describes a small garden prepared and planted 

with bulbs at small expense so that one may have 

By HELENA flowers in bloom continually from mid-April until 

" well into November. Charmingly simple and 

RUTHERFORD ELY. serviceable, the book is illustrated with many pho- 
tographs of the author’s garden. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net (postage 13¢.). 


Authoritative Works of Reference 


Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties 
Translated from the French by With a Preface by JAMES BRYCE. 


FREDERICK CLARKE. ‘In the fullness, accuracy and painstaking care 
; with which it was prepared it takes rank with MR. 
Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth.’ ’’—Piila. 

Press. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $6.00 net. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vou. 1.: Tie Renaissance 


Planned by the late LORD ‘‘ Therecan be no question about the great value of 
ACTON; written by nineteen the work—in fact it is invaluable to every historical 
of the most eminent of English student.”—7he Public Ledger, Phila. 

historians. Vol. I. Cloth, 8vo, 927 pp., $3.75 net (postage 29¢.). 


The Best of the Past Year's Novels 
THE VIRGINIAN THE FOUR FEATHERS 


By OWEN WISTER. By A. E. W. MASON. 
‘A book which must be of absorbing in- ‘‘An exceptionally good story superbly 
terest to everybody.’’—Soston Transcript. told.’’—Boston Herald. 
200th thousand. Cloth, $1.50 10th thousand. Cloth, $1.50. 


On net books ordered from the publisher carriage is an extra charge; for sale by all dealers at net rates. 
Pitt THE MACMILLAN COMPANY @*4 


aeons cee 
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The Better Sort 


By Henry James 
Eleven tales and studies in 
fiction, under these titles : 


Broken Wings Flickerbridge 
The Beldonald Holbein The Story in It 
The Two Faces The Beast in 
The Tone of Time the Jungle 
The Special Type TheBirthplace 
Mrs, Medwin The Papers 


$1.50 


The Turquoise 
Cup 


By 
Arthur Cosslett Smith 


A companion volume to the 
author's ‘‘ The Monk and the 
Dancer.”’ 


CONTENTS 


The Turquoise Cup 
The Desert 


Illustrations by Parrish 


$1.25 


Middle Age 
Love Stories 


By 
Josephine Dodge Daskam 


CONTENTS 
Mrs. Dud's Sister The Shadow of the 
The Philanthropist Valley 
A Hope Deferred A Reversion to Type 
The Courting of Julia the Apostate 


Lady Jane 


$1.25 


Book News 


SCRIBNER’S 


Announcement 
for 
the Spring 
includes 
these 
8 Volumes 


of 
FICTION 


Horses Nine 


Stories of Harness 
and Saddle 


By Sewell Ford 


Episodes in the 
careers of 


Calico 
Old Silver 
Pasha Blue Blazes 
Barnacles Bonfire 
Black Eagle 


Skipper 
Chieftain 


Illustrated 


$1.25 


Calvert 


of Strathmore 
By Carter Goodloe 


A very original and mature 
novel of the French Revolu- 
tion as seen through Ameri- 
caneyes. Jefferson and Mor- 
ris are prominent characters. 


Christy frontispiece in color 


$1.50 


TheSoutherners 


By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 


This vigorous love-story is 
brought into sharp relief 
against a background of 
fighting on land and sea. 
The scene is Mobile, and the 
period that of the Civil War. 


Illustrated in color 


$1.50 


No Hero 


By E. W. Hornung 


An Eton boy has fallen in 
love with a woman supposed 
to be an adventuress. The 
scene is laid in Switzerland. 
An absorbing and unusual 
story. 


$1.25 


A Girl of Ideas 


The story of the business career of a girl whose imagination is her only capital. 
name, she builds up a prosperous business in selling ideas to writers of established reputation, 


the dénouement are surprising. 


By Annie Flint 


$1.50 


Failing in literature under her own 
The complications and 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEw York 





Book News 


Small Great Books. 


OLD SIZE, 


NEW SIZE, 
‘ Two Volumes 


One Volume 


Dickens 


Scott 


The use of Nelson's India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it 
possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size 
is only 4144 x 6% inches, and fits the pocket. Each novel is complete in a single volume. 


Type same size in both 


The type is as large and easily read as that you are now reading. The 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever published, 
and makes choice library sets. 


DICKENS, 17 Vols.; THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the follow- 
ing styles: Cl th, gilt top, $1.00a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, 


gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in special fine bindings. 


Selected Works of the Best Authors. 


BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy 
War and Grace Abounding. Cloth, $1.00; 
Venetian Morocco Limp, $1.50. 

TENNYSON. The Poetical Works (1830-1859) 
of Alfred L-rd Tennyson. Cloth, $1.00; 
Leather Limp, $1.50. 

CARLYLE. ‘the French Revolution, Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 

BURNS. The Poemsand Songs of Robert Burns. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.25; Leather Limp, gilt 
eiges, $1 75. 


Complete in Single Volumes. 


ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. Cer- 
vantes, Translated from Spanish. Cloth, 
$1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Lord Lytton. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; Leather Limp. $1.50. 

TOM BURKE OF “OURS.”’ By Charles 
Lever, Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. 
Cloth, gilt top, frontispiece, $1.00; Leather 

Limp, gilt top, frontispiece $1.50. 

JANE EYRE. By Charl tte Bronté, Cloth, gilt 
top, frontispiece, $1.00. Leather Limp, gilt 
top, frontispiece, $1.50. 


‘‘It sheds a glare of light upon many obscure verses in the King James version.”’ 


American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is 
the only edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page, 

“ The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.” 


—Sunday School Times. 


“The most excellent translation of the Holy Scriptures ever published in 
the English tongue.’’— The Interior. 


With references and topical headings prepared by the revisers. 
Long Primer, 4to, White Paper Edition, prices, $1.50 to $9.00. 
Long Primer, 4to, Nelson’s India Peper taition, prices, $6.00 to $12.00. 
SMALLER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, AS FOLLOWS: 


Bourgeois, 8vo, White Paper Edition, prices, $1.00 to $7.00. 
Bourgeois, 8vo, Nelson's India Paper Edition, prices, $4.00 to $9.00. 
Revised New Testament, Minion, 32mo, prices, 55 cts. to $2.50. 


For sale by all leading booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 








Book News 


ZOLA’S sew sover Qa 
EAS eee aE asked jesting Pi- 


Finished just before his death late, and would 
not stay for 


Eg mR U T ; ; rap ananswer 
JUST OUT 


Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. The third in the ‘Four 
Evangelists” group, following ‘‘ Fruitfulness’’ and ‘‘Labor’’ 


THE PLOT: Virtually, the problem presented by the 


eo famous Dreyfus case, recast in a new mould. 


SUBJECT: Illustrates the antagonistic influences of 
** Trath 


ts on tts 


om and TREATMENT: Sustains from cover to cover 
nothing can OR ns per Parca rene ea 


stop it.”” intense interest in a vivid dramatic situation. 


the Jesuit and secular parties in modern France. 


—Zola. “‘J’accuse.’’ . PUBLISHED BY JOHN LANE: NEW YORK 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


Authors of ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico,’’ etc. 


I, Itis the most romantic love-story that these authors have written. 

Il. Its heroine is a bequtiful young widow, Ellinor Marvel; its hero—the Lord of 
Bindon—the “ star dreamer ;”’ its arch plotter, Lady Lochore, a woman of fashion. 
ILI, Its plot is unusual, absorbing, and at times thrilling 
IV. Its period is that when George III. lay dying—when Bath was in its heyday. 

V. Itis NOT an historical novel, a sex novel, or a problem novel. 

VI. It isthe first new “ Castle” novel since 1907, and should have a warm welcome 
because its authors have waited to offer a polished and perfected work. 

VII. Its vein is that of ** The Light of Scarthey’’ and “* Young April,’ rather than 
of ‘“* The Secret Orchard." 
Size, 44 x 7% inches. 375 pp. Blue cloth and gold, with frontispiece, $1.5c 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
5 and 7, East 16th Street, New York 



















Book News 


The Best-Selling Book in the United States 
T “The 7 

of the LD 

Wheat’’ 


Frank Norris 


Author of ** THE Octopus” 


The Story of a Woman’s Love and its Entanglement with 
a Great Wheat Speculation 

HAMILTON W. MABIE in Zhe Outlook: ‘In the handling of his main theme ‘ The Pit’ 
shows the touch of a master.” 

HENRY MILLS ALDEN in Harper’s Magazine: “He made the epic poetical again and 
imbued it with the strong, fiery spirit of the California soil and air,” 

OWEN WISTER in Zhe World’s Work: “It belongs to a group of financial novels. 
I think Frank Norris has outstripped them all.” 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS in North American Review: “The novels he left are 
sufficient for his fame.” 


THE WOMAN WHO TOILS 


Second Printing before Publication 
A remarkable book by Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie Van 
Vorst, with a prefatory letter from Theodore Roosevelt, ex- 
pressing his ideas on the grave problems pointed out. It 
tells the experiences of two women as factory girls in 
different cities, and is intensely interesting and suggestive. 
(Illustrated, net, $1.50) 


First 100,000 Printed TH E in the First Year 
LEOPARD’S SPOTS 


A Powerful and Absorbing Novel of the White Man in the South 
‘* The only offset to ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ ever written.”” By Thos. Dixon, Jr. ($1.50) 


JOURNEYS END 


Second Printing before Publication 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


A charming romance of New York 
life, with a problem of choice 
between two equally fascinat- 
ing heroines. As stimulating 
to conjecture as ‘‘The Lady or 

the Tiger.’’ 




























(Illustrated, $1.50) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square £., New York 








Book News 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 


Lees and Leaven 


By Edward W. Townsend 
Author of ‘*Chimmie Fadden’’ 


No novel of New York city has ever portrayed so vividly or so faithfully our new world 

Gotham, Mr. Townsend gives us nota picture, but the hustling, nerve-wracking pageant 
itself. The titan struggles of finance, the huge hoaxes of a sersational newspaperdom, the gay 
life of the theatre and restaurants, pass as actualities before our very eyes. A place in the turbu- 
lent maelstrom is found for quiet, simple life, and for love and romance also. $7.50 


Anna of the Five Towns 
By Arnold Bennett 


STORY of an English Non-Conformist Town, The English letter, from W. L. Alden, in 
the Saturday Times Review says: ‘It will be promptly recognized by the critics whose 
opinion is worth something as the most artistic story of the year.”” $1.50 


The Chameleon 


By Fames Weber Linn 


Author of **The Second Generation’’ 


A MASTERLY presentation of the most interesting and pertinent type in modern fiction, 

the sentimentalist. It shows the inevitable tragedy for himself and others in the life 
of the man whose own feelings interest him only as a matter of experience. A ‘profound story told 
with charming lightness, $7.50 


True Love 


A Comedy of the Affections 


By Edith Wyatt 


Autbor of **Every One His Own Way’’ 


KEEN satire upon modern life, especially as it is lived to-day in Chicago. It is an extra- 
ordinarily clever story about commonplace people that reveals the romance inevitable in the 
existence of the most ordinary mortals. The author’s touch is light, her vision is remarkably 
keen, her people are human, and the emotions which rule their lives are convincing. $7.50 


Youth 


By Foseph Conrad 
Author of **Lord Fim” 
HE zest of the struggle of life was never better expressed than in the three novelettes that 
make up this book. ‘* Youth,’’ the first, is an adventurous tale, showing the wonderful 


power of young life, to do, to suffer and enjoy. It throbs with the blood of life. The other 
stories bear the titles ‘* Heart of Darkness’’ and *‘ The End of the Tether.’” $7.50 


The Great Boer War 
By A. Conan Doyle 


[U NDovuBTEDLY this will be accepted as the standard history of the Boer War, ‘‘ The 

additions which bring the volume up to its present size, and make it practically the first 
complete work on the subject, include all data which recent investigation has proved worthy of 
acceptance. There are many new maps, and the edition is printed from absolutely new plates. 
No library can afford to be without this work from the pen of the recognized authority on the 
South African Struggle.”” Net, $2.50 


One-Forty-One East Twenty-fifth St., New York 
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Book News 


PHOENIX EDITION 


Standard Books by Popular Authors 
Excellently Printed and Durably Bound 


Price, 


Dickey Downey 
The Autobiography of a Bird 


By Virani S. Patrerson. Many colored 
and black and white pictures of birds. 
‘Every reader, old and young should be won 
to a more correct appreciation of the usefulness 
and beauty of bird lite.’’— Western Christian Advo- 


cate. 
“It will interest both old and young and makes 
a delightful gift.”— Presbyterian Journal. 


Beautiful Joe 
An Autobiography 


By MaRSHALLSAUNDERS. 16mo ,300 pages, 
illustrated Over 300,000 copies sold. That 
fine tale of an ugly dog. 

“It surpasses anything I have read in its touch- 
ing and apprepriate appeal to all sorts of people, 
in behalf of the animal creation.” —B. Fay MILIs, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
16mo., 416 pages. Revised Edition. 


The Life of Jesus 


By Rey. O. C. S. Wattace. 16mo, 294 
pages. Commended by the National Young 
People’s Society to its constituency, and 
has been catalogued as a volume in the 
** Christian Culture Courses.’’ 

“ Well written and arranged and is to be com- 
men: ed for use in Sabbath schools and homes 
where a condensed history of Christ's life and 
work is desire:t.’"—Lutheran Observer. 


Saturday Afternoon 


By Dr. WayLanp Hoyt. 16mo, 302 pages. 
Piihy, practical talks on the culture of the 
Christian life. 

‘The talks are very familiar and yet the truths 
presented art not only profound, but are more 
thoroughly and directly handled than would be 
possible in the pulpit or at the prayer meeting.” — 
T he Sunday School Times. 


25 Centy net; 


! 


postpaid, 30 centy 


’ oe: . ° 
A Young Man’s Difficulties with 
His Bible 

By D. W. Faunce, D. D. 196 pages. 
‘‘Of the spirit and style of the book nothing 
need be snia except in praise The author comes 
to the doubter as a helper. He is never harsh or 
impatient. He understands young men. He 
wishes to treat their doubts fairly and to show 


them that the grounds of faith are sufficient.”— 
The Mc Master University Monthly. 


A Short History of the Baptists 


Revised Edition. By Henry C. VEppER, 
Professor in Crozer Theological Seminary. 
16mo, 327 pages. 


The Ministry of the Spirit 


By A. J. Gorpon, D. D. Introduction by 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, London. 16mo, 230 
pages. More than 57,000 copies sold. 


‘“‘The best book on this subject I have ever 
read.’’—JOSEPH Cook. 


How Christ Came to Church 


The Pastor's Dream 


A Spiritual Autobiography. By A. J. Gor- 
pon, D. D. With the Life-Story and the 
Dream as interpreting the Man. By A. T. 
Pierson, D. D. 


Daily Bible Readings 
By Rev. JAMes Smirn. 382 pages. Scrip- 
ture quotations and expositions intended 
for the family circle or closet. This is a 
new edition of a most valuable book that 
has long been in use and found very helpful. 


The Bible and How to Teach It 


By Atvan Hovey, D. D., LL. D., and 
J. M. Gregory, LL. D 


No one is competent to teach the Bible until he 
knows what the Bible contains. The Bible ad- 
dresses the intellect as well as the heart and we 
can acquire a knowledge of its contents by hard 
study only. Toall who undertake this study, this 
little book will render essential service. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1420 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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Ready February 28 


LOVEY MARY 
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he. a fe OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 

‘i . £<2> The delightful philosophy of Mrs. Wiggs as expressed 
in her quaint sayings bas brought joy to the hearts of 
thousands. She is a gay challenge to every pessimist, a 
general banisher of blues and a | rebuke to grumblers, 
The new book, “ Lovey Mary,” re-introduces Mrs. 
Wiggs, and every reader of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch ” will want it. 


With Eighteen Full-Page Pictures 
by Florence Scovel Shinn 


Price, $1.00 
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A SPECIAL BIBLE OFFER 


THE INTERNATIONAL SELF-PRONOUNCING 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


Contains in addition tu the Bible proper, 16 pages of maps, 16 plates and 
410 pages of convenient Aids. PArtT I—On the Study of the Bible: Part II— 
The Construction and History of the Bible; Part III—The Books of the Bible 
and the Apocrypha; Part IV—The Chronology and History of the Bible and 
its Related Periods; Part V—Special Topics ; PART VI—The Bible and the 
Ancient Monuments; PArt VII—The Land and the Bible; Parr VIII—The 
Famous /nternational Word Book; Part IX—Maps and Plans of Herod's Temple, 
from recent Surveys. These aids are divided into nine parts as shown above, 
each part containing from four to eleven Topics by such men as Rev. James 
Stalker; Rev. John H. Vincent, LL.D.; Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. ; 
Rev. Chas. H. H. Wright, D.D.; Rev. Alfred Plumer, M.A., D.D.; William 
R. Harper, Ph.D.; Rev. J. P. Landis, D.D., Ph.D. ; Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
D.D., LL.D.; Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D.; and a host of others, 
throwing light on the History and Study of the Scriptures. 


Long Primer Type. Size, 5% x 8'% Inches 


Bound in French morocco divinity circuit; round corners; red under gold 
edges, extra grained lining to the edge. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.15 BY MAIL, $1.44. 
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MESES. HARPER & BROTHERS 
beg to announce that Mrs. HumPury 
Warv’s new novel, “LaDy Rose's 
DaucuTer.” will be published in book 
form early in the month of March. 


THREE EDITIONS 


TWO VOLUME AUTOGRAPH—}350 numbered 
sets, each autographed by the author, 16 
full-page drawings by Christy. Orders may 
be placed now, and will be filled in the order 
in which they are received until the edition 
is exhausted. Crown 8vo, Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Tops, Special Binding, in Box, $5.00 
TWO VOLUME—Uniform with two-column edition 
of “Eleanor.’ 16 full-page drawings by 
Christy. Crown 8vo, Gilt Tops, Deckel 
LEdges,in box, . ‘ ‘ : $3.00 
ONE VOLUME—S8 full-page drawings by Christy. HARPER @ BROTHERS 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Vera FRANKLIN SQUARE,N. Y. 
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Ihe Clarendon Press 


The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last 
Thirty Years of the Roman Dominion 


By ALFRED J. BUTLER, D. Litt., F.S.A. With maps 
and plans. 8vo, cloth, $5.35. 


The Harmonics of Aristoxenus 


Edited, with Translation Notes, Introduction, and 
Index of words, by Henry 8S. MACRAN, M.A. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


Dante La Divina Commedia 


Text by F. Moore. Commentary by H. F. Tozer. 


In response to several suggestions, it has been de- 
cided to divide Dr. Moore’s text of La Divina 
Commedia and Mr. Tozer’s notes thereon into 
three parts each. They can now, therefore, be 
purchased as follows : 


INFERNO TEXT ) 
PURGATORIO TEXT ~75 cts. each. 
PARADISO TEXT ) 


COMMENTARY to each of the above, $1 each. 
Appian Civil Wars: BOOK I. 


Edited with notes and map by J. L. STRACHAN- | 


DAVIDSON. vO, cloth, 90 cents. 


| A History of Agriculture and Prices in England 


| From the year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) 
to the commencement of the Continental War 
(1793). Compiled entirely from original and con- 
temporaneous records by JAMES FE. THOROLD 
Rogers. Edited with sundry additions by one 
of his sons. Vol. VII (completing the work) in 2 
parts. 8vo, cloth. $12.50. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE: 


Select Passages from the Introductions to Plato 


By BENJAMIN JOWETT, late Master of Balliol Col- 
lege and Professor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford. Edited by Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 
16mo, cloth, 85 cents. 


“4 wish has often been expressed that the late 
Master of Balliol’s Introductions to his translations 
of the Platonic Dialogues mine be published in a 
separate form. Thisstep has hitherto been prevented 
by considerations which it is unnecessary to mention 
here, But it wees that a select number of sig 
nificant passages in which Professor Jowett had made 
Platonic interpretation the vehicle of his own 
thoughts might be of interest and use to many per- 
sons, for whom the examination of five octavo vol- 
umes might seem too formidable a task.”— From the 

| Preface. 


| Select Passages from the Theological Writings 
of Benjamin Jowett 


| Edited by Lewis CaMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
‘cloth, 85 cents 


16mo, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS—SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Oxford Univeryvity Press—American Branch 


91 & 93 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 


PRESENT SUCCESSFUL 


OPPORTUNITIES 


By Russell H. Conwell 


A PRESENTATION of motives and 

methods that determine Success 
Life, in connection with the Author’s great 
Lecture “Acres of Diamonds.” The struy- 
gles and triumphs of successful men and 
Pro- 
volume octavo. 
full 


in 


women in every department of life. 
fusely illustrated. One 
Cloth, $2.00; half morocco, $2.75; 
morocco, $4.00 


WANAM AKER 
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APPLETONS’ NEWEST BOOKS 


FOR A MAIDEN BRAVE 


By CHAUNCEY C. HOTCHKISS, Author of ‘‘A Colonial Free Lance,” 
“The Strength of the Weak,’’ etc. With 4 Illustrations in Color by 
FRANK T. MERRILL. 12m0, cloth, $1.50. 


The JOURNALof ARTHURSTIRLING 


Revised and Condensed, with an Introductory Sketch. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
net ; postage, 12 cents additional. 


A VIRGINIA GIRL in the CIVIL WAR 


Being the Authentic Experiences of a Confederate Major’s Wife who 
followed her Husband into Camp at the Outbreak of the War, Dined 
and Supped with Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, ran the Blockade to Balti- 
more, and was in Richmond when it was Evacuated. Collected and 
Edited by MYRTA LOCKETT AVARY. 12mo, $1.25 net; postage, 
12 cents additional. 


A WHALETIAN’S WIFE 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,’’ 
‘* Deep-Sea Plunderings,’’ etc. Dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States. Illustrated. 12mo,-cloth, $1.50. 


SILVERWORK AND JEWELRY 


A New Volume in the Artistic Crafts Series. A Text-Book for Students 
and Workers in Metal. By H. WILSON. With Diagrams by the 
Author, Eight Collotype Insets, and numerous other Illustrations. 
12mo, half-bound, $1.40 net; postage, 14 cents additional. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
PRINCE BISMARCK 


By SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author of ‘‘ Imperial Germany,’’ etc. With 
Portraits. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.60 net; postage, 
16 cents additional. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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LADY ROSE's DAUGHTER—WHAT MANNER OF MAN—FOR A MAIDEN 


OF THE prave—Tue PHILapELpHIANsS—THE PRIDE OF TELLFAIR—THE LIGHT 
MONTH WITHIN—JOURNEYS END—CALVERT OF STRATHMORE. 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER 


By “Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward comes to us 
once more with a mighty psychologi- 
cal problem. Her characterization in 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter” verges upon 
sensationalism, at times it seems barely 
to escape the point of poor taste. 

It is but an ordinary story which 
Mrs. Ward sets before us, at least as 
far as the story goes. Merely a picture 
of modern English society, with all its 
scraps and quibbles, its jealousies, and 
its numerous frivolities, they would 
scarcely suffice to arouse our interest 
even when portrayed with Mrs. Ward’s 
strength of stroke and veiled sense of 
humor, slightly ironical, did not there 
enter this strange and foreign element, 
this element which destroys the usual 
equipoise and demands a widely specu- 
lative energy. 

Mrs. Ward’s propensities are in the 
direction of delicate subjects. The 


present is extremely a situation of del- 
icacy. Julie Le Breton is an illegitimate, 
the child of love born to a man and 
woman who, braving the mockery of 
the world and throwing aside conven- 
tion, have given themselves to one 
another notwithstanding that the fu- 
tility of obtaining a divorce from a re- 
vengeful husband imposes upon one 
the impossibility of securing a lawful 
marriage. Lady Rose was of that dis- 
contented number who writhe beneath 
the bonds of social propriety. To her 
there was a constant longing for free- 
dom of restraint in action and that lofty 
scorn for external appearances which 
has more than a few times agitated 
society. To the man to whom she gave 
her life’s love were these same liberties 
necessities. What wonder, therefore, 
that a child, the offspring of this union, 
should inherit the seeds of this social 
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disorder? Julie did indeed inherit 
them, and amidst her surroundings 
they seemed to grow. Circumstances 
appeared to combine in nourishing 
tliem. Orphaned, the girl had accepted 


Copyright, 1903, by Har ser & Brcs. 


the position of companion in the very 
centre of that circle to which her 
mother by birth had belonged, but 
from which, because of opinion and 
action, she had been finally outcast. 


Miss Le Breton was a_ personality 
strong and complicate. She had ease, 
the ease and grace that comes of high 
born ancestors, she had potent fasci- 
nating power, but she evinced a ten- 


From ** Lady Rose's Daughter" 


dency for intrigue that in a French- 
woman might have seemed natural, but 
in her was almost depraved. 

French by education she was, and 
French by environment, but even that 
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Lady Rose’s Daughter 


could scarcely account for this pecu- 
liar though powerful strain in her com- 
plex composition. But bitter were the 
experiences through which this schem- 
ing tendency led her soul. Love 
came, passion rather, and her intense 
nature seemed to expel its full force. 
There was a moment even when she 
seemed to hover on the brink of ruin, 
a moment when she seemed about to 
follow in her mother’s rash footsteps, 
but it was a man’s true, tender, self- 
denying affection that rescued, saved 
her and finally, after a long and terrible 
struggle, conquered her. Mrs. Ward’s 
psychologic insight is more than ordi- 
narily acute, she possesses moreover 
the power to express, and that in an 
impressive and convincing manner, the 
results of her soul-exploration. In the 
building up of a fascinating yet enig- 
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matical and complex character like that 
of Julie Le Breton she has displayed a 
true creative power, the gift of infus- 
ing life into a sketch of the pen. The 
questions that she incidentally brings 
forward are questions by no means 
new ; answers to them, answers definite 
and conclusive, it has been proved im- 
possible to give. But they stimulate 
thought tendencies, while the author 
leans in the safest direction, safest to 
humanity and human society at least, 
in that she sets her stamp of approval 
upon the laws of conventional restric- 
tions, depicting a departure from those 
laws as productive not always of mis- 
ery, but at all events of bitter ordeals. 
“Upon the heads of the children the 
deeds of the fathers shall be visited,” 
whether it seem just or whether it 
seem unjust.—Quentin MacDonald. 


CRiws 


WHAT MANNER OF MAN 


By Epna KENTON. 


Yes, what manner of man? The 
question is pertinent when asked of 
Kirk Thayer, the chief character in 
Miss Edna Kenton’s story. An artist, 
a man of temperament, there are times 
when a temperament is synonymous 
with a curse, and this was one of the 
times, a man wholly,. exclusively aes- 
thetic, a beauty-worshipper, but a man 
who in devotion to art and the por- 
trayal of the beautiful neglected his 
entire duty to man, and not merely 
neglected this duty, but substituted for 
it a perfect willingness to sacrifice any- 
thing and anybody, everything and 
everybody, for the sake of his own 
achievement. It was not until he had 
destroyed a soul and quenched out a 
spirit by using a body perfect in its 
every physical attribute that Kirk 
Thayer realized what awful sin was 


his. Then was he capable of a moment 
of self-renunciation. To many a man 
his crime would have meant despair 
and death, to him it was productive of 
one noble act, in that future of which 
we obtain no glimpse from Miss Ken- 
ton’s tale it may have incited some- 
thing more enduring, something better. 

The lesson is a great one. Art 
abused, genius misused, ambition the 
crusher of a soul. They are new types 
of character in fiction, but they are 
characters. 

The book is a departure, as such it 
should meet with appreciation. But 
more, it is a departure in a good direc- 
tion. It has imaginative power, crea- 
tive force, it has refined animation, it 
has poetic quality. They are not the 
ingredients that go to make up the 
compound of most present day fiction. 
Would that they were! 
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FOR A MAIDEN BRAVE 


By Cuauncey C. HorcHkIss. 


We cannot help wondering if Mr. 
Hotchkiss intends to write Colonial 
stories, all Colonial stories and nothing 
but Colonial stories the rest of his life. 
Still we admit that he has done some 
fairly good work in this much 
ploughed field, and his present story 
excels in most points all its prede- 
cessors. The setting is Revolutionary, 
but fortunately, Mr. Hotchkiss has not 
introduced any of the well-worn epi- 
sodes. He has built up his story 
around a family feud the chief figures 
in which are to a large extent partici- 
pant in the contemporary trouble and 
several of whom use the war and 


political conditions and facts to further 
their private ends. There is a mod- 
erate amount of excitement and the 
scenes move with appropriate rapidity, 
while the character sketching is done 
with a highly commendable skill and 
depth of insight. Mr. Hotchkiss has 
not yet succeeded in obtaining a “lit- 
erary” style; his vehicle of expression 
often lacks convenient ease and some- 
times fails in clarity. But for a story, 
pure and simple, with true interesting 
power, he can hold his own with a 
large number of his countless col- 
leagues in the work. 


GRies 


THE PRIDE OF TELLFAIR 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


Northern Illinois is the scene of the 
story. A clever, methodical, shrewd 
young lawyer who partly hews, partly 
wins his way to prosperity, is the hero. 
There are two women in the case, con- 
trasts of a most pronounced order, and 
our sympathies are just as emphatic 
in the direction which they take. 

Love, law and politics are the in- 
gredients that go to make up a tale 
that has a breezy freshness of atmos- 
phere, of a strong power of interest 
and absolutely no ability of a literary 
order. Frank, unconventional, chatty, 
are its pages, gossipy and airy are 
its tones, exuberant with realistic ex- 
uberance are its characters, but com- 
monplace, mediocre, less, is its mode, 
its method of expression. A much-ar- 
gued question is brought up in the 
story. Should a woman marry a man 
when she knows that another woman 
is breaking her heart for unrequited 
love of him? We feel that Josephine 
would have been more than justified 
in wedding Morris Davenport in the 


very beginning. No one could sympa- 


thize very deeply with Bertha. Hers 
was the dwarfed, the vulgar soul that 
masquerades in a beautiful, refined 
body. The soul was inherited, or 
rather its attributes were inherited 
from a mother of a like type, a mother 
whose presence fairly pollutes a piece 
of fiction. Somehow, Volley Congreve 
seems unnatural in a way. Bertha 
shares the unnaturalness. We are sat- 
isfied, however, that she finds her level 
in Collie. He can, at least, give her 
new shirtwaists, and new shirtwaists 
are the end and aim of such women 
as Bertha and Volley Congreve. 

Josephine and Victoria are sweet 
and wholesome girls through and 
through and Davenport figures strong 
ly both as a business genius and as an 
attractive, capable lover. 

The insight given into the trials and 
tribulations of dwelling in a gossipy 
village are as amusing as they are 
picturesque. 
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THE PHILADELPHIANS 


By KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Very clever is this good-natured, 
though somewhat satirical sketch of 
the inhabitants of the “City of Broth- 
erly Love.” It holds the mirror up to 
nature in all truth, but with no malice. 
We see ourselves as “others see us,” 
and if the reflection is not always com- 


her amazement, the vast gulf that the 
Philadelphia aristocrat places between 
himself and his more everyday brother. 
The difference between the Quaker City 
aristocracy, whose creed is “oncean aris- 
tocrat always an aristocrat,” “once a 
commoner always a commoner,” forces 


*“WE WERE ENGAGED IN APRIL” 


plimentary, still it affords such an in- 
tense amusement that one cannot even 
dream of resenting the picturesque 
frankness. 

The book is, in form, a story, told 
autobiographically by a young New 
York woman who discovers, much to 


From ‘‘ The Philadelphians ” 


itself very plainly upon one viewing 


the situation from the outside. To a 
New Yorker, one to whom it is a most 
common occurrence to see the most 
exclusive circles open their arms to the 
magic password, “money,” the idea 
that money cannot buy position is 
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somewhat new, while the practice of 
accepting and honoring a guest whose 
sole possession is a lengthy line of 
pedigree is strange in the extreme. 
The division of space, as it were, or 
more accurately, the importance of 
locality, to our native aristocrat ap- 
peals very strongly to the New York 
sense of humor. 

Here in the dear city of Penn we 
have a North of Market and a South 
of Market district. The elect dwell 
south on and about Walnut and Locust 
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North Broad and Spring Garden sets. 
Therefore, to a large extent (I use tle 
phrase advisedly), she is unprejudiced 
and this equality of judgment renders 
her story, to all appearances, unbiased. 
Of course she prefers Walnut street— 
and Locust, notwithstanding its red 
brick fronts and white marble trim- 
mings, the delight of the gossipy 
housemaid’s heart. Those red bricks 
and white marble! How many taunts 
must quaint old Philadelphia endure 
because of them. Confidentially, I 


‘*BUT PHILADELPHIA WAS NOTED FOR ITS PRETTY GIRLS LONG BEFORE 
GOLF BECAME THE FASHION ' 


streets, the last the irreproachable 
dwelling place, and between Broad and 
Twenty-third streets. This locality is 
the royal world of Philadelphia, and 
its inhabitants, those who have a right 
there, possess long lines of ancestors 
and an exclusiveness that cannot tol- 
erate anything or anybody with a lesser 
pedigree. 

Our author, as Destiny kindly per- 
mitted, was allied in some ways with 
both the Walnut and the abhorred 


From ‘‘ The Philadelphians "’ 


think these little flings are prompted 
by nothing short of envy. Just in the 
same way, Chicagoans and New York- 
ers, etc., placard Philadelphia as mo- 
notonously slow. Mrs. Bingham doesn’t 
think it slow at all. Why, she thinks 
things fairly hum! It is a small book, 
but no Philadelphian can fail to pass a 
delightful hour in its reading; while 
there is a deal of attraction for even 
those outside the elect, i. e., the native 
Philadelphian. 
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THE LIGHT WITHIN 


We scarcely know what to say about 
this book. Christian Science is its 
theme and Christian Science is a belief 
shared only by a few. The author’s 
aim probably was to disseminate the 
seeds of her belief,at least,to show how 
quickly it may be disseminated; per- 
haps to picture how happy one may be 
in suffering for one’s faith. A woman 
lies on a bed of agony for nineteen long 
years. Then she is converted (away 
from home) to Christian Science and 
is miraculously cured. She returns 
home and encounters a peculiar mix- 
ture of acceptance and opposition 
among those to whom she tells her 
story. In the number of disciples that 
she gains is her niece, a beautiful girl 
of twenty. To this niece the Divine 
Life comes in a sudden inspiration. 
Thereafter she can heal by the laying 
on of hands. A sensation is created, 
her family are thrown into a tumult 


of rage; her lover, a rising young 
physician, finds it impossible to reason 
with her or move her from what has 
now become her purpose in life. Fi- 
nally she saves her father’s life by her 
divine power. The entire family are 
forthwith converted, even the doctor is 
brought to belief—and all ends happily 
and well. 

The tale is scarcely plausible, but it 
has a power of fascination that induces 
one to continue reading. It has been 
cleverly contrived and may serve to im- 
pose upon the credulity of some. To 
the Christian Scientist it will no doubt 
prove satisfactory. It is full of con- 
viction, a conviction that will impress. 
those whose minds are open to and 
ready for belief. We do not know the 
author, but we think it to be a woman. 
The religious fervor, the touch of 
fanaticism, are of the feminine nature. 


CRies 
JOURNEYS END 


By Justus Mines ForMAN. 


“Journeys End in Lovers’ Meetings.” 
Yes, but Mr. Forman leaves us to 
guess as to which journey’s end leads 
to which sweetheart. Mr. Stockton’s 
“Tiger or the Lady” is scarcely more 
exasperating than this prettily con- 
trived story that moves so satisfac- 
torily to the close and there ends in the 
most dissatisfactory manner possible. 
On the last page the Earl of Oxbridge 
posts a letter. He holds it face turned 
inward, so that it can not be seen 
whether the stamp upon it is for for- 
eign or domestic carriage. In a month 
or so, it is not at all unlikely, we shall 
begin to see flaring advertisements of 
a prize offered for guessing which girl 
Cecil married, Molly or Evelyn, and 
why, the reason to be given in an 
article of not more than one hundred 
words. 

Aside from its conclusion, however, 
“Journeys End” is a very readable 


tale. No flagrant dramatic situations, 
no bloodshed, no intriguing, but just 
an everyday story, sweet and whole- 
some and exuberant, with the life of 
some very agreeable young persons, 
most commendable offsprings of Mr. 
Forman’s brain. 

There is one thing that the general 
reading public demands in a novel, and 
that is realistic characterization. Man’s 
most relished study is the study of 
man, a saying frequently but variously 
expressed, yet ever increasing rather 
than diminishing in truth with each 
time of its repetition. A novelist, to- 
day, can afford to dispense with 
style, invention, construction, anything, 
rather than convincing characteriza- 
tion. Mr. Forman shows his great 
sense by not altogether neglecting easy, 
elegant expression; he even conde- 
scends to use some method and some 
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slight symmetry in putting his plot to- 
gether. Nature happily has endowed 
him with a rather fair share of origi- 
nality, and when these are combined 
with a study in character that is most 
plausible and human, we feel that a 
work of some intrinsic merit has come 
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atmosphere, he has a bright enthusi- 
asm that expands and exhilarates, he 
has a certain pretty modesty that takes 
but never reduces him to effeminacy. 
The only thing that we must be sorry 
for is that his many charms prove so 
potent as to conquer the hearts of no 


““CALTHROP SEES THE CHURCH PARADE ON FIFTH AVENUE” 


to hand. The impecunious young 
Englishman who comes to America to 
earn his fortune is not new in fiction, 
but Cecil Calthorpe is slightly above 
the level of the usual type. He has 
temperament that pervades the entire 


From ‘‘ Journeys End 


less than three maidens. It is a pity 
that a man can not love and marry all 
the girls who succumb to his magic 
power. It is usually in novels, how- 
ever, that we find these entrancing 
young men. 
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CALVERT OF STRATHMORE 


By Carter GoopLoer. 


This story pictures a new feature of 
the French Revolution. The interest 
centres about the United States lega- 
tion in Paris and deals chiefly with 
Jefferson, Gouvener Morris and other 
Americans who, to a greater or less 
extent, participated in the battles of the 
times. Calvert of Strathore is Mr. 
Jefferson’s secretary and his love story, 
of which Madame de le André figures 
as the heroine, forms the chief interest 
of the volume. The idea of the tale is 
good, but Mr. Goodloe has failed to 
impart to it the dramatic finish that 
would have rendered it impressive or 


deeply absorbing. It moves slowly, its 
pace being hindered by what seems to 
be a wealth of superfluous detail. 
There are only two really good situa- 
tions in the novel, and they are not of 
a sufficiently interesting order to com- 
pensate for the general attribute of 
dulness. 

Perhaps the best thing in the vol- 
ume is the character-sketching, which 
shows some of our brave old patriots 
at the French court and involves a con- 
trast that cannot fail to redound amply 
to the credit of the American gentle- 
man. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA 


By Sipney LEE. 


If the life of Queen Victoria was to 
be rightly written, in any shape short 
of a work of several volumes, it could 
only be discharged by the writer who 
holds the (unofficial) post of “Biog- 
rapher-General” of our times. Only 
Mr. Sydney Lee could have condensed 
the sixty crowded years of a’ nation’s 
history into a single tome of excellent 
print and even modest dimensions. To 
those living, the late Queen’s reign is 
piactically their own history as far as 
public events are concerned, and they 
will read with a keener appreciation of 
recollection chapters and _ episodes 
which will perhaps have lost much of 
their interest for later generations. In 
the retrospect of the longest of English 
reigns which we have here, one is 
struck by that admirable gift of calm 
common-sense, which amounts to 
genius, and which was most conspic- 
uous in Queen Victoria. In difficult 
crises, in which even her own Ministers 
seem to have lost their heads, the most 
collected, rational view of the position 


was that of a woman. The “Papal 
Aggression” business, the Italian “rev- 
olution” of ’59-60, the Mason and Sli- 
dell question with America in ’61, the 
later insidious policy of her “ally,” 
Napoleon III., and (to come later) her 
disregarded wishes on the Majuba set- 
tlement of 1881 and Gordon’s case four 
year later, make one wish heartily that 
the Sovereign still presided at the 
meetings of the Cabinet. Stories of 
her childhood are too well known to be 
repeated, especially in the mythical 
form in which they have been some- 
times perpetuated. One is chiefly im- 
pressed by the wholly healthy “natu- 
ralness’”—if the word be permitted— 
that characterized the Queen’s life and 
personality. Her taste in painting and 
sculpture, in the arts generally, was not 
wholly admirable, and her dress did 
not always conform to the ‘judg- 
ment of Paris”; but one is recalled by 
a true English “home” note, when one 
reads of her throwing off her Corona- 
tion robes to give her spaniel his bath, 
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or picking up Mendelssohn’s littered 
music at the organ in Buckingham Pal- 
ace, or dancing every dance, and finally 
performing a Scotch reel, at Windsor 
in 1856. Perhaps one may add to these 
“touches of nature” her Majesty’s pro- 
nounced dislike of “women’s rights,” 
and her “appeal” to all who would aid 
in suppressing such an _ unnatural 
movement. Short as she was in stat- 
ure, Queen Victoria seems to have im- 
pressed all who saw her with her dig- 
nity of carriage. Carlyle (who, at his 
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sole interview, was put down by the 
Queen as ill-mannered) describes her 
entrance (if we remember rightly) “as 
if gliding on wheels.” The grace of 
her comprehensive “curtsey” to the 
French nation on her visit to the Paris 
Opera-house is still remembered, and 
Mr. Lee sums up Her Majesty’s ap- 
pearance in dwelling on the “regality 
of carriage” that impressed itself on all 
who came into personal relations with 
her.—London Bookseller. 


oRie: 


JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL 


It is just two centuries since John 
Wesley was born. Practically all 
Methodists know something of their 
great leader. But Wesley was even 
bigger than Methodism. His activity 


covered nearly the whole of the eigh- 
teenth century. He kept a journal 
from 1735 to 1790, which Augustine 
Birrell says is “the most amazing record 
of human exertion ever penned or en- 
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John Wesley's Journal 


dured.” He and the late Hugh Price 
Hughes agree that there is no other 
book in existence that gives you so 
exact and vivid a description of the 
eighteenth century in England; that it 
is a more varied and complete account 
of the condition of the people of Eng- 
land than Boswell’s Johnson. Wesley 
was himself the greatest force of the 
eighteenth century in England. *-* * 
No single figure influenced so many 
minds, no single voice touched so 
many hearts.” This journal is one of 
three great books—the other two be- 
ing George Fox’s “Journal” and John 
Henry Newman’s “Apologia.” 

But no one wants to read four vol- 
umes of Wesley—even if, as Boswell 
says, it is “full of plots and plays and 
novels” and “quivers with life and is 
full of character.” There is a way out, 
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and that way is a new condensed 
one-volume edition just issued, edited 
by Percy L. Parker and prefaced 
with an introduction by Hugh Price 
Hughes and an Appreciation by Au- 
gustine Birrell, K. C. Mr. Parker 
has done the world a great service 
in so economically skimming the 
Wesleyan cream. And a rich product 
it is. One does not need to be a Meth- 
odist to fatten on it. “The Heart of 
John Wesley’s Journal,” as this new 
edition is titled, was one of ten best 
selling books in London during the re- 
cent holiday season. Not to know 
John Wesley in this bicentenary year 
is to be a back number—whether one 
is a Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopal- 
ian, Romanist or Jew. 


Patterson DuBois. 


CRirws 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE BISMARCK 


By SipnEY WHITMAN. 


Shall we never have done with rem- 
iniscences of Bismarck? And from an 
Englishman, too, just when the Eng- 
lish people are growling at their gov- 
ernment for asking Germany to help in 
collecting a little debt from a little 
South American nation! An inau- 
spicious moment for Mr. Sidney Whit- 
man, a wholesale admirer of Germany 
and the Germans, to brave the irri- 
tated speakers of English! 

On the other hand—as each book on 
Napoleon the Great is met with pro- 
test and then, usually, turns out well 
worth reading, so inexhaustible is the 
theme, so fascinating the topic, even 
so is the protest against books on Bis- 
marck apt to cease if the writer has 
anything new to say; because Bis- 
marck is a character so powerful and 
individual, he was so completely the 
leader in the great events of Europe 
from 1840 to 1880, that the protest 
comes from tired book reviewers, not 
from the public, to whom he is one of 
the lofty peaks of history. 


So far is it from the fact that Mr. 
Whitman has added another sterile 
tome to the Bismarck literature, he 
may be said to have done a service not 
alone to the memory of the Iron Chan- 
cellor, but to all English-speaking peo- 
ple, by painting the portrait of Bis- 
marck with the same sympathy and 
fullness of appreciation as has his 
friend, Franz von Lenbach, to whom 
he dedicates this volume, devoted him- 
self to the portrayal of the man on 
canvas. 

The Bismarck of Friedrichsruh, 
Schonhausen and Varzin, whom we 
meet in Whitman’s pages, is very dif- 
ferent from that ogre whom an in- 
spired national press offered to the 
world as soon as he was dismissed 
from office. He does not conceal the 
great man’s foibles, as we would re- 
gard them, his weakness for Kings and 
Princes, his inability to see the fine ele- 
ment in Social Democracy, his unrea- 
sonable scorn of Liberalism, his pride 
and aloofness strangely mingled with 
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respect for inferior natures who hap- 
pened to be born in the purple, his rage 
against bureaucrats, although he re- 
garded militarism and bureaucracy as 
the two pillars that kept Germany 
erect. Tirades against bureaucrats 
came with singular want of logic from 
a man who said, when the transmigra- 
tion of souls was under discussion: “If 
I had to choose the form in which I 
would prefer to live again I am not 
so sure that I should not like to be an 
ant. You see, that little insect lives 
under conditions of perfect political or- 
ganization. Every ant is obliged to 
work—to lead a useful life; every one 
is industrious. There is perfect sub- 
ordination, discipline and order. They 
are happy, for they work.” Half jocu- 
lar, half wistful—for when he said it 
Bismarck had been cast out of the ant’s 
nest—it is one of those humorous re- 
marks that reveal a man. 

But while he perceives these quali- 
ties, Mr. Whitman brings out the ad- 
mirable, the lovable side of Bismarck 
in his family relations and his im- 
mense popularity with the people, 
founded more on his personality than 
his deeds in statecraft. He denies that 
Bismarck was violent in his estimates 
of enemies; he looked in vain for the 
truculence and coarseness charged to 
his account by his political foes. Bis- 
marck sympathized with the Boers and 
denounced the Jameson raid, but he 
thought the Kaiser’s telegram to Pres- 
ident Kruger unwise. 
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At Bismarck’s three country seats 
there was more portraits of Ameri- 
cans—Bancroft, Motley, Grant, etc.— 
than of any other nation. The only 
Briton he saw was Disraeli. “ I gleaned 
that Bismarck’s personal relations with 
Americans he had met in the course of 
his career had invariably been of the 
most cordial nature. Nearly all of 
them were attracted to him by his 
charm of manner.” He told a story of 
Grant. The day of the review on the 
Tempelhofer Feld, in Berlin, the 
American visitor was unwell and had 
to come in a close carriage. Grant told 
Bismarck it worried him to think that 
he was to meet the Prussian soldiers 
sitting coddled up in a carriage like 
any ordinary civilian. ‘Never you 
mind that, General Grant,” said Bis- 
marck ; “you may sit here hidden from 
view, but our soldiers are well aware 
what sort of fighting man is in this 
closed carriage.” 

As a correspondent of The London 
Times and New York Herald, the 
writer of these reminiscences knows 
how to put things with lucidity and 
bring out the important from the mass 
of less interesting matter. If at times 
one feels a touch of Boswell the sub- 
ject makes one charitable, for it was 
indeed a privilege, an enviable one, to 
have the confidence of Bismarck and 
to be received, as Mr. Whitman was, 
again and again into the home circle at 
Friedrichsruh.—Charles de Kay in N. 
Y. Times Saturday Review. 


CRres 
THE LIFE OF JOSEPH PARKER 


By Dr. WILLIAM ADAMSON. 


In November last one of the great- 
est of preachers passed away. Since 
then an able biography of him has ap- 
peared under the title, “The Life of Jo- 
seph Parker, Pastor of the City Tem- 
ple, London.” The author, Dr. Wil- 
liam Adamson, was his intimate per- 
sonal friend. But the volume was not 
“rushed” out to sell. It has long been 


in preparation, although Dr. Parker 
had no direct hand in it. 

Of its subject, Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
says his preaching was “a spiritual 
wonder; there was about it the touch 
of miracle.” Dr. Maclaren says “he 
was that rare thing—a voice, not an 
echo.” He was many-sided, full of 
cifts, intellect, will, feeling; “daring 
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disregard of conventionality ;” he was 
picturesque, dominating, “mystical, 
poetical, ironical, consoling, rebuking 
by turns.” For fifty years Parker was 
a felt power in London—in Britain. 
He was felt in reforms—political, 
moral, religious. The biography of 
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such a man is a natural and a proper 
demand, and here it is—not covering 
all that might be said, by any means, 
but still, in its way, full, and certainly 
authoritative. We find him here as 
preacher, author, traveler, reformer, 
inspirer, friend. We are given peeps 
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behind the scenes; insights to his 
methods, his motives, his personal 
struggles. We see him as a tender 
and frolicsome child-lover; we touch 
him in grief and are exalted with him 
in triumph. This book will always be 
a standard biography. It is written in 


From “‘ The Life of Joseph Parker’ 


love, but not in blindness. It is an ap- 
preciation, varied, sustained, readable. 
It is illustrated with portraits and fac- 
similes. The type is large and clear 
and the make-up is attractive. 


D. B. 
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HISTORY AND 
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OF THE TRAPPER—THE 


MEDIAEVAL INDIA. 


By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


Few historical series now under way 
have greater value as accurate, coher- 
ent and comprehensive works than this 
“Story of the Nations” Series. The 
present volume deals with the mediae- 
val period of Indian history. It com- 
mences with the foreign invasions by 
which the old traditions, customs and 
rule of the peninsula were overturned 
by numerous conquerors and new 
forms of government, new languages, 
new art and new creeds were estab- 
lished. The conquerors were Moslems, 
and it was not until the last of these 
rulers became so oppressed by the re- 
vival of Hindu ascendency, and finally 
placed himself under English protec- 
tion, that modern India was born. 

The transition, as Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole states in his preface, was not a 
violent one. The ancient customs had 
continued to have a firm hold even dur- 
ing the Mohammedan rule, and the 
gain in their strength was gradual. In 
reality the old Indian life never assim- 
ilated the foreigners or their ideas. 

Hence the history of mediaeval In- 
dia is one of kings and courts rather 
than of growth and people, and to real- 
ize it Mr. Lane-Poole sees no better 
way than to peruse the eight volumes 


of the “History of India as Told by 
Its Own Historians,” begun by Sir H. 
M. Eliot and completed by Professor 
Dawson. It is, however, a ponderous 
work, learned and of no little difficulty 
to cope with, wherefore this smaller 
volume, which cuts and condenses and 
digests, is of greater general value. 
Here one may read without particular 
effort, may read in a few hours and 
come away from the reading, if the 
latter has been careful, with the mair 
points fixed in the mind. Unless one be 
a student, specializing in a certain field, 
it is a duty and should be a desire to 
acquire a broad general education. Mr. 
Lane-Poole’s book is adapted to this 
end, it is concise but accurate, and con- 
tains all the chief facts without that 
detail work which requires study and 
time and which to the average person 
is neither necessary nor, in most cases, 
interesting . ; 

Mr. Lane-Poole writes simply and 
easily. He has the faculty for making 
the whole run smoothly and for con- 
juring up pictures of the times and 
places of which he speaks. It is a his- 
tory more than ordinarily agreeable to 
read. 


CRie: 


THE STORY OF THE TRAPPER 
By A. C. Laut. 


The story that a boy when told, after 
he had first read ‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
that it was not true, burst into tears, 
could not repeat itself in regard to 
the present story. The internal har- 
mony forms a kind of internal and cir- 
cumstantial evidence which will not let 
readers believe it false in any important 
point. The writer conceals her sex 


not only by initials on the title-page, 
but throughout, while she has reason 
to be proud of it. Countless particu- 
lars, each adding its little utmost of 
glowworm light to the perfection and 
charm of her pictures, would have 
escaped masculine eyes and pens. Her 
experience of fifteen years in the 
broadest trapperdom on the globe 
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The Story of 


brought her into touch with those 
who rule and who serve there from 
lowest to highest. Her book is a new 
proof that lookers-on at a game may 
see more than the players themselves, 
and will tell its story better. 

About one-third of the volume con- 
sists in a sketch of the American fur 
field in the trans-Mississippi—extend- 
ing at first up to the sources of that 
river, and thereafter broadening from 
ocean to ocean, and boundlessly north. 
We are told of chronic conflicts, cor- 
porate, national, and international, for 
this. richest spoil ; that while other com- 
panies have proved bubbles which the 
earth as well as the water hath, the 
Hudson Bay remains a pyramid; that 
its sway is undisputed, that its business 
is, and will continue, as large as ever 
throughout a region vaster than our 
settled area. 

The remaining two-thirds of the vol- 
ume affords a more detailed account 
than we know where to seek elsewhere 
of life and labor in trapperdom. The 
trapper, isolated like Robinson Crusoe, 
has a far more scanty kit of tools. 
How he exists and achieves success in 
perpetual snow, cold and want of all 
things, is a mystery which piqued the 
curiosity of Miss Laut. The results 
of her plucking out the heart of it will 
be welcome news not only to inquisi- 
tive children, but to the most thorough- 
going votaries of outing among us. 
They will here read secrets, gleaned 
from men who cannot read, about the 
ways of beasts in the great lone land 
which are not written in professional 
treatises. Some questions here an- 
swered are: How does the trapper 
make his canoe, his moccasins, and 
skin clothing; how can he contrive 
snow-shoes that will also serve for 
snow shovels, and such that he can 
also “sit on their rear ends and coast 
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as on a toboggan”; how does he shoot 
or “leap” a rapid; how do signs un- 
noticed by others or unmeaning to 
them point him to his prey in their 
hidden lairs; how does he hide his 
traps so that they are neither seen nor 
suspected by the ever suspicious; how 
does he keep warm while a stranger 
in the same dress is freezing beside 
him? We learn with wonder that not 
only a man’s track, but the faintest 
trace of human odor at a trap, means 
failure. Among tricks for purging 
away the “man-smell” about traps we 
read: “The first thing a trapper does 
who has had a long spell of ill luck 
is to get a sweating-bath and make 
himself clean.” Usually his main use 
of fire is to keep wolves off rather than 
to keep himself warm. Wolves dog- 
ging behind a sled are checked by 
throwing among them a fish which 
has been specially poisoned. A tree is 
meaningless to a newcomer, but its 
moss, branches, their slope and num- 
ber, are telltales of all the points of 
the compass to a veteran. But the 
occult science of the American Siberia 
must be sought in the disclosures of 
Miss Laut, which lack nothing but an 
index and cannot be summarized. 

The last word which space allows us 
must be regarding the expansion of trap- 
perdom forever more and more northward. 
The farther north the finer the fur, and the 
finest is to be found only on the white 
wastes of the polar zone. The fox is said 
in a proverb to grow gray before he grows 
good, and in low latitudes his color is such 
that trappers scorn to take him. Above 
the Arctic circle, however, and in the dead 
of winter, the fox blooms into his highest 
beauty—the silver fox, a nonesuch both for 
a glory and a covering. He is so hard to 
catch, and above all to reach in his habi- 
tat, that in the palmiest days of the fur 
trade half a dozen of the best was the out- 
put, and now a single one is the yield of 
half a dozen years. Yet whoso traps that 
one, makes his fortune —WN. Y. Post. 
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THE SOCIAL UNREST 


3y JoHN G., 


This is a book of marked ability. To 
the complex problems arising out of 
the conflict of labor and capital, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks brings a trained 
and vigorous mind. Mr. Brooks is an 
out-door sociologist; he is thoroughly 
acquainted with trade-unions, has con- 
versed with captains of industry upon 
the relations of business and labor in- 
terests, and has watched the workings 
of socialism both in this country and 
abroad. Actual contact and personal 
observation have given him a breadth 
of view not always obtained by stu- 
dents of social questions. His criti- 
cism of the present industrial system is 
keen and discerning. His ideas of re- 
form are rational and practical, and his 
exposition luminous and convincing. 
Many books on social problems are af- 
flicted with too much theory built upon 
an insufficient foundation of facts. Mr. 
Brooks’ volume does not belong to this 
class. Whatever of theory there is in 
this book is the result of a prolonged 
investigation of social conditions; the 
appeal is to experience, and the lessons 
which mistakes and failures teach are 
enforced with a wealth of knowledge 
and illustration that will commend 
these studies to the thoughtful reader. 

Mr. Brooks does not, of course, 
mean by “social unrest” something pe- 
culiar to this age. Discontent of a 
social character has appeared at all 
times in the world’s history. Mr. 
Brooks quotes numerous examples not 
only from the last century of American 
history, but from the early colonial 
period. The social unrest of our day 
has, however, features which mark it 
off distinctly from the earlier out- 
breaks of dissatisfaction, and which 
seem fraught with peril for the exist- 
ing industrial system. Socialists, as 
Mr. Brooks points out, have learned 
much from defeat, and they no longer 
have confidence in sonorous phrases 
and fits of revolutionary passion. They 
have been taught the power that lies in 
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organization, and in a vast democracy 
like the United States, they are begin- 
ning to realize the tremendous power 
of votes. Says our author: “The 
forces of discontent can now show 
themselves in politics. Even if our 
dissatisfactions are not greater than in 
other days, even if they are fewer, 
they have found a more effective me- 
dium of expression. It is not only 
discontent plus education; not only 
discontent plus the press to voice it; 
it is discontent plus the vote. The 
spirit of revolt can now make record 
of itself in political activity. It can 
be turned to account by every dema- 
gogue. It can create legislation and 
direct the machinery of government. 
The word ‘socialism’ stands for the 
new defiance. It embodies the unrest 
and the disapproval of commercial so- 
ciety as it now exists.” 

To maintain an uncompromising at- 
titude toward the labor unions is, as 
many of our foremost business men 
are beginning to see, not only foolish 
but dangerous to the best interests of 
society. The socialist rejoices over 
every strike that fails, because he 
knows it will add votes to his party. 
For if men find they cannot obtain 
justice through the labor union, they 
will naturally turn to politics to get it, 
and thus it would seem that the labor 
question will more and more assert 
itself as a political factor. Labor un- 
ions have their weaknesses, and so- 
cialism is but an experiment. But the 
long struggle is gradually transform- 
ing the union and is bringing better 
types of leaders to the front, while the 
measure of success which has attended 
socialist efforts in Germany and Bel- 
gium encourage the members of that 
party in this country. There is also 
among us a strong undercurrent of 
opinion tending toward government 
ownership of public utilities, such as 
lines of transportation, telegraph and 
telephone systems, and mines. How 
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The Social Unrest 


to meet this growing sentiment will 
tax all the resources of the statesmen 
of the coming generation. 

The great evil to be avoided is the 
war of classes. Mr. Brooks observes 
with reason: “The real peril which 
we now face is, the threat of a class 
conflict. If capitalism insists upon the 
policy of outraging the saving aspira- 
tion of the American workman to raise 
his standard of comfort and of leisure, 
every element of class conflict will 
strengthen among us.” And further: 
“We have only to humiliate what is 
best in the aspiration of the trade un- 
ion, and then every worst feature of 
socialism is fastened upon us. There 
is no danger in socialism that for a 
moment compares with that part of 
its working propaganda, dear to the 
extremists—the class struggle. To 
make men believe in the fatalities of 
the social warfare is the deadliest work 
in which any human being can engage. 
To make men disbelieve it, by organiz- 


ing agencies through which the lumin- 
ous proof appears that men can do 
their work together, with good will, 
rather than hatred in their hearts, is 
as noble a service as falls to us in this 
world.” 

As Mr. Brooks points out the danger 
in our social unrest, he also suggests 
the way out through a better under- 
standing of the problems, and a more 
thorough education both of the em- 
ployer and the laborer in their respec- 
tive duties and responsibilities. That 
many things in our social system re- 
quire correction, every candid thinker 
must admit. But they should be cor- 
rected, not by revolution, but by in- 
telligent action, and a sincere desire to 
better the condition of humanity. To 
such an end a book like the one here 
considered brings a welcome influence, 
however slight. It is at least a worthy 
effort in a great cause. 


—A. S. Henry. 
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MAN VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE 


By C. W. LEADBEATER. 


There is one point to be especially 
commended in Mr. Leadbeater’s latest 
theosophical work. It is the remarka- 
ble lucidity that throughout character- 
izes the volume, the subject of which 
is necessarily of a largely obscure or- 
der and is founded, to the greatest ex- 
tent, upon mere theory. 

Theosophy is not a branch in any- 
wise known, or even investigated by 
the layman. The vast majority of per- 
sons meet all advances made in the line 
of spiritual illumination with jeers and 
scoffing. So adhered to timeworn doc- 
trines and world-old popular tradi- 
tions are the average man and woman 


that they look upon the theosophist 
much as a savage looks upon a mis- 
sionary. To many persons the subject 
has no interest whatsoever. They do 
not believe in such nonsense, is their 
first, last and only comment. On the 
other hand, to the dogmatically reli- 
gious person the subject appears su- 
premely sacrilegious and the expound- 
er is regarded as a thief trying to carry 
off a priceless treasure. In all truth, 
theosophy has more of sense and 
plausibility in it than have many 
theological teachings. In the last, the 
veil of superstition is often present to 
obscure the greatest beauties and the 
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real simplicity, in the first the veil is 
rent and things appear more as they 
truly are. 

Mr. Leadbeater has treated the mat- 
ter in a most advantageous way. He is 
scientific without being wearisomely 
technical, he is learned without being 
dry. He has arranged his study as a 
guide to the aspirant as yet on the 
threshold of the field, or at least only a 
short space advanced ; he does not pre- 
tend to teach the power of clairvoyance 
or show how an endowment of the 
spiritual sight may be obtained. He 
presumes upon the faculty being pres- 
ent, and yet presumes in a manner that 
does not exclude such to whom no such 
endowment exists, and in a way that 
leaves what he says for the most part 
comprehensible to both possessor and 
non-possessor of the gift. He analyzes 
man, not man as he appears in the 
flesh, but man as he exists in the in- 
visibility that is visible thus far to only 
a few. 

To be sure, the book has the deepest 


interest for the experimenter in clair- 


voyance. Such a one can find in it a 
simple, agreeable guide and gain from 
it a deal of valuable information. But 
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for those outside the magic circle, I use 
the term but figuratively, it has this 
mission, that it will help to dispel some 
of the existent absurd ideas that are 
popularly entertained upon the whole 
subject, it will convince some few that 
this important study is not a violation 
of religious truth and religious feel- 
ing, but is a religion in itself, it may aid 
in broadening a few of the more ab- 
surdly narrow minds and thus increase 
the firmness of the belief in theosophy 
throughout the more. highly civilized 
world. One thing is certain, it is 
founded upon high ideals and those 
teachers and investigators who deal 
with it for the common benefit are 
working upon the very loftiest planes 
and striving for the most exalted peaks. 
Of course it is sometimes abused ; this 
abuse probably accounts in a great 
measure for some of the prevalent 
ideas concerning it, but all use at times 
and in some hands becomes abuse, 
wherefore we must look only to those 
who are working for purely legitimate 
ends. No one could doubt the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Leadbeater; his earnest 
tones impress themselves most forcibly 
upon the reader. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN STOICISM 
By Dr. CuHarteEs §. Davis. 


Dr. Davis considers stoicism the 
noblest system of morals that grew 
out of Greek philosophy and he main- 
tains that, as a creed, virtually as a 
religion, it contributed the noblest men 
and the loftiest conceptions of virtue 
and morality that we can find in the 
annals of history before the time of 
Paul. For Dr. Davis regards stoicism 
as a religion most emphatically, and 
upholds its creed to have been the 
foundation of the Roman character. 
Its followers, he says, suffered for it 
and gave their chief endeavors to living 
up to its ideals. When Christianity 
came, it was the more readily received 


because of the firm hold which this 
ethical system had held for so long a 
period. 

Dr. Davis opens his volume with a 
discourse on Greek religion and _ its 
development, merging into Greek 
philosophy which assumed _ various 
forms and divided itself into various 
systems, of which stoicism was one. 
Each of these systems is explained, 
and its history carefully though con- 
cisely given, the culmination being 
reached through numerous thinkers 
and teachers, in Socrates, the great- 
est philosopher of all. His concep- 
tions are set forth and an_ illumin- 
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ating summary of the entire matter is 
afforded. Then stoicism is taken up 
separately, its origin is traced by its 
founders, its doctrines are analyzed, 
Roman stoicism in particular is dis- 
cussed and its relations to Christianity 
after which three chapters are devoted 
to Epictetus, Seneca and Marcus Au- 
relius, the three great expounders of 
the doctrine. Finally selections are 
given from the writings of each of 
these three, illustrative of their beliefs, 
thoughts and feelings. 

The book is written simply and di- 
rectly with a lucidity that appeals to 
the general reader. The teachings of 
ancient philosophies and their applica- 


Greek and Roman Stoicism 
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Thou spirit that fleeth so swiftly before me, 
How long have I thee pursued! 
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tion to the problems of existence and 
to the questions of everyday life are 
not generally understood. Therefore 
a book so explicit yet so free from 
heaviness is acceptable. ‘Then, too, it 
has a message aside from its instruc- 
tive attribute. The message of cheer- 
ful optimism that infuses itself into the 
reader may help many a man or 
woman depressed by the vicissitudes of 
the moment to a peak of elation and 
new effort, may cheer many a soul 
possessed of ideals that seem to be 
destined to be shattered in this age of 
rank materialism and strong, abhor- 
rent materialistic tendency. 



















Over meadows of green have I weariedly chased thee, 


But thou seem’st ever my grasp to elude! 


Fair fleeting shadow so radiant and golden, 
Whither would’st lead me away! 


Would that I thee ne’er had beholden, 


What a wondrous gift is genius! 
Sometimes what an awful curse it is! 
When a man, inspired but penniless, 
sits down to pen his masterpiece, when 
after struggles and heart burns, after 
hunger, and nigh starvation he com- 
pletes his task and carries the outpour- 


Oft I fear that thy power my soul may betray! 


GRies 
THE JOURNAL OF ARTHUR STIRLING 


ing of his overflowing soul, his very 
life-blood to the tyrant who, in an 
editor’s chair, sits in judgment upon 
those things for which no earthly judg- 
ment is adequate, when the mighty po- 
tentate steeped in dross and incapable 
of viewing naught save from a practi- 
























































































































































































































cal and meanly commercial standpoint, 
reads the work and smilingly, politely 
hands it back, oh! the agony, the 
depths of despair, the crushing out of 
hope and high ambition ! 

No wonder Arthur Stirling, the boy 
of twenty-two, who starved that he 
might work at his vocation, who per- 
sisted against all odds in his noble pur- 
pose, no wonder that he sought Obliv- 
ion beneath the Hudson’s waves ! 

It is a tragic story this journal of a 
poet who failed to meet with apprecia- 
tion. We are reminded of Keats, who 
they say died from adverse and cruel 
criticism. If only the editors would 
look more seriously upon these youth- 
ful efforts. Fewer artists would sacri- 
fice life, we should profit where now 


Mr. George Cary Eggleston writes 
as one might expect a courtly Southern 
gentleman of the old school to write. 
That is why we find in “A Carolina 
Cavalier,” “Dorothy South” and “The 
Master of Warlock” three of the clean- 
est and most enjoyable novels in many 
seasons past. 

“The Master of Warlock,” Mr. Eg- 
gleston’s latest story, is a war tale, 
though the actual war element is in 
truth of rather less importance than the 
romantic ingredient. It is a pretty love 
story that is herein penned, a love story 
of high ideality and noble purposes, 
depicting quaint Virginia manners, 
with their peculiar prejudices, in com- 
pany with a more modern strain of 
freedom, to a greater or less degree, 
from conventional restrictions. The 
characters are healthy-minded men and 
women who necessarily possess their 
quota of foibles and idiosyncrasies, but 


“who dwell on a lofty moral and intel- 


lectual plane and exemplify love in its 
best and highest phases. 
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THE MASTER OF 'WARLOCK 


By GeorcrE Cary EGGLESTON. 


News 


we lose a lot that might have been. 
As it is, we wait till Death has made 
it too late, to crown the endeavor of 
those divinely endowed. 

Arthur Stirling’s cry is the cry ofa 
soul that finds itself alone in the sor- 
didness and materialism of the world. 
To free himself from the bonds of the 
commonplace, to commune with the 
spirit from whence his soul has had 
its derivation, that was his only desire. 
But the hard world does not nurture 
these rare, sensitive spirits, they thrive 
only in an atmosphere of purity and 
poetic appreciation. When they meet 
with rebuffs, they fail and finally die, 
and we are so much the poorer for the 
loss of a beautiful soul. 


Agatha Ronald is a typical girl of 
the South, and her natural exuberance, 
her girlish sweetness and simplicity 
and her womanly courageousness in 
time of dire predicament are a con- 
tinuous inspiration throughout the 
pages. She seems to stand upon the 
border of the old, she seems about to 
cross the threshold of the new. She 
has the dignity, the pride, the poise, 
the perfect calm and reverence for the 
old traditions that ever belonged to the 
high-born, high-bred Virginia girl and 
woman of the early sixties; she has 
that craving for freedom of action, the 
love for those sweet and innocent 
bursts from the bonds of social re- 
straint that characterize the healthy, 
open-minded daughter of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Through her and in the events and peo- 
ple around her we obtain a vivid and 
accurate picture of conditions at the 
time of the Civil War, we see that 
mighty conflict from a Southern stand- 
point, and though we should be the 








_ The Master of Warlock 


most Northern of Northerners, yet 
must we be convinced that the opposi- 
tion was not all wrong, we must recog- 
nize that the stand taken was an emi- 
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tailed picture of the many miseries that 
followed upon the termination of the 
struggle. For Agatha and Baillie it 
was “All’s well that ends well,” and 


yr 


1 LOVE YOU, AGATHA RONALD’ ”’ 
From ‘‘ The Master of Warlock”’ 


nently brave one and that they were 
valiant gentlemen who in those days 
fared forth to shield their homes and 
protect their families. 

We are saved happily from any de- 


though pride might be humbled by the 
bitterness of defeat and fortune be to a 
large extent depleted, it was for them 


as it ever should be, “love conquereth 
a.” 
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THE CAPTAIN 


By CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. 


Who is the Captain? Not a great 
deal of penetration is necessary to rec- 
ognize in this stolid, courageous, long 
suffering backwoodsman and implaca- 


merits of which are the portrayal of 
his hero and the masterly manner of 
dealing with the complex political 
questions at issue around the time of 


“THEIR MEN DO THE FIGHTING, BUT THE WOMEN HAVE THEIR PART’ 


ble war disciplinarian, our hero of 
sixty-three, Ulysses S. Grant. 

Mr. Churchill Williams has accom- 
plished a commendable story, the chief 


From ‘‘ The Captain ”’ 


the Civil War. Incidentally there oc- 
cur scenes of strife and battle that at 
times prove somewhat wearisome, in 
that their repetition has been so fre- 





The Captain 


quent and the form of that repetition 
endowed with so little variation that it 
has all come to be an old and well- 
worn story. 

But “the Captain” is a character 
substantial and life-like. As well as 
we know the name of Grant, there are 
probably but few of us who know any- 
thing very accurate or definite con- 
cerning the man himself. We know 
him in the capacity of General ; history 
has pictured that phase of his personal- 
ity; but his private life, his struggles 
before the war, have been largely 
wrapped in obscurity. Mr. Williams 
has brought this earlier life into high 
light and has afforded a glimpse, more 
than a glimpse, of a noble personality. 
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There may be some ideality, a little 
would be no more than natural, but for 
the greater part we feel that the por- 
trayal is authentic and justifiable. At 
least, the character lives and diffuses 
its influence throughout the various 
scenes and situations. 

The story as a story moves smoothly 
and easily, with sustained interesting 
power, and displaying now and then a 
flash of wit or an understrain of 
humor that appeals. It is free from 
conventionality, free from stiffness, 
and evinces a construction of plot that 
in the hands of a skilled dramatist 
might be used to some purpose. 


CR: 


THE EGREGIOUS ENGLISH 
By Ancus McNEIL. 


Angus McNeill, whoever or what- 
ever he may be, seems in every degree 
competent to pen a counter-thrust to 
Mr. T. W. H. Crosland’s recent effu- 
sion, in which he saw fit to vent his 
entire store of petty contempt and 
poorly contrived witticism upon his 
eminently commendable neighbor and 
brother, the Scotchman. It was a very 
blustering, blathering piece of writing, 
“The Unspeakable Scot,’ and beneath 
its sustained atmosphere of mere irony 
there was a touch of malice that, at 
times, was none too carefully con- 
cealed. A similar touch, and of a 
similar persistency, appears in Mr. 
McNeill’s return blow. On the sur- 
face an entirely good-natured sarcasm 
prevails, but now and then there is 
made a bolder, more startling affirma- 
tion, while in certain particular pas- 
sages the author grows deeply in ear- 
nest and assumes an altogether more 
serious tone which betrays underneath 
all, what seems much like a really ex- 
isting enmity. But most of that which 
McNeill says, save those forgivable 


exaggerations to which he himself fre- 
quently calls attention, seems to be 
deserved. Mr. Crosland apparently 
wrote his thrust at the Scotchman 
with the sole purpose and desire of be- 
ing funny. Mr. McNeill is not striv- 
ing for humor, merely; he tries, 
indeed, to meet the adversary on his 
own ground, but the Scotch solidity, 
for Scotch he seems undoubtedly 
to be, cannot succeed in departing 
far from bare, blunt truth or formid- 
able gravity. And there is more than 
one bit of truth in this largely airy, 
ironical taking off of English self- 
importance, stupidity and materialism. 
The modern Englishman is departing 
a long way from the path of the 
steady, virtuous, high-minded type of 
man who from combined Teutonic and 
Celtic stock, with a small measure of 
Norman-French blood, builded up a 
great nation and led civilization on- 
ward. Mr. McNeill is not altogether 
unprejudiced. We can hardly expect 
that, if a Scotchman he be; but the 
present “I am it” attitude of the typi 
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cal Anglo-Saxon is at times hard to 
bear when one considers that on this 
vast globe there are others as good and 
as great as an Englishman. 

There are no points of any import- 
ance whatsoever left untouched upon 
in “The Egregious English.” The 
sportsman, the man of business, the 
journalist, the soldier and the politi- 
cian, all have their pictures in this gal- 
lery, ostensibly, of caricatures, but in 
many respects, at least, of fairly accu- 
rate portraits. Then the churches, 
food, drink, and the education of the 
English are discussed in a thorough 
manner. No wonder John Bull is stout 
and gouty; the wonder would be if he 
were not. 

“The order of creation began, we 
are told,” says Mr. McNeill, “in pro- 
toplasm. It has achieved at length the 
Englishman!” <A very brief but strik- 
ing portrayal of the well known ego- 
tism. Who can blame the Scot, or the 
Irishman, who resents this typical, 
grandiloquent demeanor ? 

Mr. Crosland has probably gotten 
more than he bargained for in this 
clever counter-thrust. No one will be- 


lieve his assertion of stupidity in the 
Scot after reading Mr. McNeill’s 
anything but stupid chapters. The 
lack of brilliancy is more likely to 
reflect upon the instigator of this little 
literary battle of the nations—the in- 
stigator, whose “Philippic” is less 
poignant and less appreciable than its 
answer. For in the long run, the 
Scotchman has the best of the tussle. 
Still, we have Mr. Crosland to thank 
for the suggestion of this novel bit of 
entertainment. If it continues to wax 
so popular we shall be having ‘The 
Irreproachable Frenchman” and ‘The 
Unsurmountable American.” But per- 
haps no one of them will contain the 
solid lesson that can be discovered in 
Mr. McNeill’s writing. His tirade 
against the modern, awful tendency to 
a degrading materialism has no little 
point. Not only the English are fall- 
ing beneath its clutches, but the world 
seems to be going mad under the 
shadow of its fascinating grasp. We 
will, indeed, have no poets, no philos- 
ophers, no literature, no art, if the 
rapid pace be not checked before long. 
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MAZZINI 


By Borton KINc. 


A question frequently raised is “Did 
the man make the age?” or, “Did the 
age make the man?” We can scarcely 
be sure in many cases as to which ques- 
tion we should give an affirmative an- 
swer. But aside from individual in- 
stances, one fact always obtains, it 
takes men to make movements, and 
though some men may derive their ten- 
dencies and ideas from certain existent 
conditions, yet every new state of af- 
fairs, every new movement, must be 
generated by some man or men, and 
even if the impetus of these men be 
the product of a past day, yet behind 
and beyond that day has been another 
human influence. The cycle began with 


the Creator of the Universe, and inas- 
much as man stands next in the divine 
order, human affairs began practically 
with man, while, character in this case 
being synonymous with man, it follows 
that all human affairs are to be traced 
back to character. Plutarch told his- 
tory by explaining and analyzing the 
characters and penetrating the person- 
alities of the chief great men of the 
ages, It has proved an ideal way of set- 
ting forth history, of reconstructing pe- 
riods and of reproducing events. In 
“The Temple Biographies,” a valu- 
able series now being issued, this 
method has been employed, and the 
volume of the series in which we are 
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Mazzini 


at present most interested deals with 
Mazzini, the great Italian politician, 
philosopher, critic and author. ‘The 
study is one in thought. The external 
facts are given fully and minutely, they 
are necessary to a deduction of per- 
sonal attribute, but the main effort has 
been to penetrate the interior and, look- 
ing within, view the spirit of the man, 
the spirit of which his motives were 
born, the fire, as it were, that fed the 
brain, that further warmed the body 
to action. It is thirty years now since 
Joseph Mazzini died, and Mr. King be- 
lieves it possible to view him in a true 
perspective. It is a new study, com- 
paratively. Great as the man was, he 
has not been written of to any great 
extent, the world as a whole does not 
know him, wherefore Mr. King’s 


work, even if it prove slightly inade- 
quate, as the author modestly thinks 
perhaps it will, should, nevertheless, 
bring a character well worthy notice 
clearly to the fore and stimulate other 


students to continue the task of open- 
ing up what seems to have been a rich 
storehouse for grand and_ great 
thoughts, for mighty and practical 
ideas. Mr. King has been thorough in 
his research, he lays down the bare 
biographical data succinctly, in a man- 
ner to inform us, and that comprehen- 
sively, after which he turns to erect the 
character which inspired each act and 
thought and each opinion, and from 
this erection it is that we gain a dis- 
tinct view of a personality which com- 
bined strength with versatility and 
magnetic attraction and possessed the 
power to carry theory onward into 
practical action. There is insight dis- 
played, there is fairness of judgment, 
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there is broadness and suggestiveness 
of treatment. Aside from his political 
theories, Mazzini was a philosopher, he 
was a writer, he was a critic. One of 
Mr. King’s best chapters is that on 
literary criticism, wherein he tells of 
Mazzini’s denunciation of the creed 
“Art for art’s sake.” The powerful 
Italian was no impractical, dreaming 
idealist. For him poetry was essen- 
tially an inspiration to higher thought 
and feeling, an outpouring of patriotic 
love, a product of national sentiment. 
For him it must be contemporary, must 
reflect the spirit of its own age. Of 
what profit were it to dwell upon the 
past, the ancient and forgotten days 
whose very distance surrounds them 
by a halo viewed through which they 
assume a beauty and a rarity of aspect 
that is false? He did not believe in 
clothing small thought, poor thought, 
in delicate, limpid language and palm- 
ing it off for great thought. Though 
he believed in style, yet rather would 
he have style sacrificed than intrinsic 
spirit. The poet should be a thinker 
and a teacher, not a mere empty song- 
ster. ‘What I want,” he said, “ is not 
the Artist but the Man-Artist; the 
High Priest of the Ideal, not the Wor- 
shipper of his own Fetishes.” Litera- 
ture should be the minister of some- 
thing greater and more valuable than 
itself. They were noble ideas, lofty 
conceptions; they sometimes seem to 
fall short, often they do not find com- 
plete response within our own hearts, 
but they are worth knowing, they are 
worth studying, they are valuable, and 
from them we may deduce many a les- 
son great and strong. 
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THE CIRCLE 
By KarHerine Ceci, THURSTON. 


“In youth we dream that life is a 
straight line; later, we know it to be 
a circle in which the present presses 
on the future, the future on the past.” 


This is the keynote of Mrs. Kather- 
ine Cecil Thurston’s story, “The Cir- 
cle.” It is a theme upon which the 
composition has been nobly builded, 
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a composition that throbs and thrills 
with life’s intensities and passions, that 
pulsates with unique overpowering 
temperament, that flows with subtle 
rhythmic smoothness and exhales a 


a girl gifted with the gift of genius, 
genius discovered by a woman who 
is a new type, a discovery in the field 
of characterization. It is original, 
this little drama of life’s unswerving 


‘“WITH SUBDUED EXCITEMENT SHE CAUGHT UP TWO CANDLESTICKS AND RAISED THEM” 


rare exotic whose fumes seem thick 
and vari-tinted; and sparkling, dance 
and dazzle in the brilliant sunlight. 
It is all temperament, this story, the 
temperament of a wonderful creature, 


From,‘‘ The Circle "’ 


circle, it is intense, compelling with 
dramatic force, weighted with the rich 
abundance of shaded emotional power 
and scope of emotional appeal. The 
wind fairly rushes in that opening 
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scene wherein the girl Anna has her 
first glimpse of the world without, the 
wind rushes and relentlessly sweeps 
on, seeming to gather the child in its 
rude and terrible but unrelaxing grasp, 
seeming to whirl her on and around 
and straight into the hard, cold, mighty 
world, seeming to raise her now to the 
loftiest peaks of exaltation, seeming 
again to dash her harshly down into 
the lowest depths of cruel despair, 
seeming to carry her back to the place 
from which she started, after which 
the sun shines with all its glorious rays, 
and Eolus pens up his lusty minions. 
Venus then removes to a plane of 
sweet contentment and rests there in 
a quiet, all-satisfying joyousness. 

It is the career of one whose native 
temperament sets her apart, whose at- 
tribute of genius, ever inseparable with 


Mr. Winston Churchill is now pre- 
paring his fourth novel for the press, 
and his publishers hope that it will be 
completed in time for publication be- 
fore the Summer opens. They prom- 
ise early information as to its con- 
tents and its title, but no definite news 
about it has yet been forthcoming. 

* * *K 

A new novel from Mr. James Lane 
Allen is promised sometime during the 
Spring. Definite details about it have 
not yet been issued, but his publishers 
look upon it as likely to prove the 
most important novel that Mr. Allen 
has yet written; and they also tell us 
that it will be in many respects a de- 
parture from the current school of 
American fiction. 
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mental agony, carries her to places and 
points to which no ordinary mortal 
could attain. Anna is not all clear, not 
all uncontradictory. 

Why did she hold out a hope to 
Johann, despairing and miserable, and 
then turn away and forget? Is genius 
so selfish, so allied at all times with in- 
ordinate ambition? The incident 
forms a slight incongruity in the story, 
we note several such as we pass, but 
we lose them, we forget them in the 
wonderful sweep and the sunny and 
wild poetic exuberance that seem to 
clutch us on the first page and carry 
us without stop or pause to the last? 
Can there be a surer testimony of fas- 
cinating, magnetizing power? Can 
there be a surer testimony of complete 
grasp? 


Henry Seton Merriman’s new novel 
is entitled “Barlasch of the Guard.” 
This dramatic story of Napoleon’s 
wars and the retreat from Moscow is 
appearing in the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine. 

* * * 

Mr. William Stearns Davis, whose 
two novels, “A Friend of Cesar” and 
“God Wills It,” achieved such popu- 
larity two years ago, has another novel 
practically ready for the press. It will 
be remembered that this author’s first 
successful novel was written before 
he graduated at Harvard, and was 
considered an extraordinary feat for a 
man of his years on account of the 
wide scholarship and reading involved 
in the preparation of the story. 
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Books of travel are in time as well 
as space. These letters, 1837-1857, 
give Turkey of the Tigris 
ae valley 60 years ago, just as 
Eothen gives the Levant, a 
quarter century earlier. 
Ross was with Layard. He knew Mo- 
sul and the Tiyari Nestorians in the 
days of Dr. Asahes Grant of mission- 
ary memory. The vivid days of these 
pages are gone. East Turkey was still 
mediaeval and mediaeval Asia at that. 
Cross lights the book has on archaeol- 
ogy, habits, land, tongues and people. 
This young English consular agent 
had , in fact, very little idea how much 
he was telling in these frank and sim- 
ple letters. 


Henry J. Ross 


A campaign in Belgium, say in 1905, 

is summed up in these pages, in which 
the neutrality of Belgium 

= oll English army corps protect 
by stopping the advance of 
200,000 Germans from Co- 
logne by way of Liege and Namur to 
reach Paris by the Rheims-Paris line. 
English troops are described in detail. 
The steps of mobilization succeed. The 
operations, which consist of the Ist 
English army corps holding the line 
near Waterloo until the other two ad- 
vance from Antwerp on the German 
rear, are followed through a series of 
maps over a region fought over for a 
thousand years. “Ubique,’’ Mr. Laurie 
Magnus, a war correspondent, makes 
the English military machine work 
with a smoothness it has never shown 
in war. The work is really one of 


** Ubique”’ 
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By Talcott Williams, LL.D. 














the 


Kriegs-spiel, with no supplies to con- 
sider. In war, accidents happen. The 
American tactical formations are now 
more open than those here described. 
But making allowance for this, the 
book gives the average reader inter- 
ested in military affairs a clear idea of 
the conditions of modern military ope- 
rations and the movements of troops 
in war. For this purpose it is an use- 
ful study manual; but it necessarily 
omits morale and the hazard of war. 
There is an age, when boys will find it 
absorbing. 


The great difficulty with the Jewish 
question as with the negro question is 
Aspectsof that people are unwilling to 
Question treat men and women as 
“A Quarterly Men and women; but are 
Reviewer’’ constantly seeing race in- 
stead of humanity and_ substituting 
prejudice for sympathy. “A Quarterly 
Reviewer” has expanded into a thin 
quarto, an hour’s reading, articles in 
‘The Quarterly” which gives the wiser 
view asking simply that the universal 
social solvents of justice free contact, 
competition and contact be employed. 
Nowhere, he might have pointed out, 
have they been more fully applied than 
in the United States and our national 
pepsin is digesting even the Jew. He 
is changing here more rapidly than he 
has ever changed before and yet re- 
taining the landmarks of his race which 
have made it the one world race, al- 
ways battling with time’s waves, never 
submerged. Half goes in this book to 
a new solution like Zionism and half 
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to the need of simple equality and the 
pages, not many, have a fresh view of 
a problem, which prejudice clouds but 
which is only the crux of all classes 
who have suffered and who rise from 
suffering, stronger but warped, need- 
ing civic exercise and exertion to 
straighten. 


* ‘ 

Every generation has the pessimist 
it deserves and desires. Usually held 
TheDawn original, pessimists of all in 
of Day letters reflect their environ- 
Friedrich ment. They share in all 
Nietzsche = aves, a hot, fierce contemn- 
ing of all about, a saeva indignatio and 
this runs into the shape of the day as 
metal into a mould. Of such is Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, now officially insane, 
never quite sane, remembered as such 
men always are for his extravagance 
of speech and not for his economy of 
wisdom. “Thus spoke Zarathustra,” 
the attack on Christianity, the rever- 
sion to the Oriental passion for an in- 
dividual will instantly and directly ex- 
ecutive—these have held the public 
eye. “The Dawn of Day,” in its fluent 
and easy translation lays bare a saner 
philosophy of comparative values 
which seeks to translate all into terms 
of detachment from the accepted syn- 
thesis of conduct and happiness. ‘Be 
good and you'll be happy,” says the 
moralist. ‘‘Be happy in your present 
deed,” says Nietzsche, “and you will 
have such good as life offers. Be It! 
and all else will be added unto you.” 
In a world full of sham Its, with which 
the great majority of men and women 
play a fruitless game of tag, in the 
hope of touching and being it too, or 
still better, being able to shout: “I 
am it,” there is advantage in a roomy 
octavo which lays bare these shams by 
a keen comparative method and which 
is sprinkled with pregnant utterances 

“as the sense of causality increases, 
the area of morals decreases.” “The 
Case of Wagner,” and “Thus spoke 
Zarathustra,” have already appeared in 
this series. 
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Theophrastus is really an Eighteenth 
century moralist, who chanced to be a 
Cnaracterof Greek living in the Fourth 
Theophrastus contury B. C. Casaubon 
GE, Bennett began his peculiar com- 
Hammond ment, full of use to those 
who use it with this author, in 1592, 
giving Theophrastus a Seventeenth 
century vogue. His edition was re- 
published, with notes by Peter Need- 
ham, in 1712. Theophrastus had there- 
after seven editions in England in the 
Kighteenth century. Until Jebb took it 
up, none in the last century and only 
two rather perfunctory translations. 
The truth is everybody writes ‘“char- 
acters’ nowadays, and what was a tri- 
umph of selective observation on typi- 
cal characters, well put about three cen- 
turies before the Christian era, is now 
in every newspaper whose “social edi- 
torials” are the offspring at long re- 
move of the “characters” of Theo- 
phrastus. They have been once more 
translated by two Cornell professors of 
Yale training. Their work is often a 
paraphrase, rather than a translation, 
explaining, contracting, expanding or 
adding a phrase. It is racy, has been 
diligently made, idiomatic and offers 
in a small, neat shape a handy entrance 
on a book of no great value in and by 
itself but the beginning of a vast brood 
to which men as far apart as Seneca, 
Hariri, Bruyere, Butler and George 
Eliot have added their share. 


St. Francis, as Sabatier has shown, 
was in some sort the first Protestant.., 
He belonged indeed to the 
universal religion of con- 
templative self-sacrifice, in 
which good works are glori- 


Legend of 
St. Francis 


The Three 
Companions 
fied by mystic devotion. His first rec- 
ord was in the letter of the three com- 
panions, Leo, Crescentius and Angelo, 
the simple seed-corn from which a 
great harvest of legend has grown. 
New translated by E. G. Salter, it has 
been issued in a charming guise in the 
Temple Library, a thing to remember 
at Easter, so wide a range of religious 
feeling does it feed. 
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This erudite geographer and dis- 
tinguished university scholar known 
The Educa- {0Fr his work in Asia Minor 
tion of Christ has tried to tell here, in 
William M. terms which will touch 
Caneey young men of the new age, 
why he still believes. He stands in the 
faith of the twice-born. He finds the 
way, the truth, the life of the second 
birth in the founder of Christianity. 
The works of a new life is done in his 
view by means not supernatural, but 
superhuman. The book is one of many 
that will seek to bridge the gap be- 
tween the old faith and the new need 
by personal emotion’ and scientific ex- 
perience. It lacks the categorical im- 
perative. Has this gone, not to return? 


Mr. Brooks is a Harvard lecturer 
in political economy, a labor expert 
The Socia 2nd close student, who hon- 
Unrest estly and sincerely believes, 
John G. after pretty much every- 
Bresks thing worth having has 
been won by individual initiative and 
individual thrift, that the next step in 
social evolution is the surrender of the 
bargain making powers in wages to 
great organizations of workingmen, in 
which the general average shall decide 
the maximum work a man can do. Un- 
der individualism, the exceptional in- 
dustrious man acts the pace. Under 
the collective bargain,the average. Mr. 
Brooks decides for the latter because 
he believes first that the opportunity 
of a man to better himself by his own 
exertion is over; second that the con- 
sciousness of this embitters men, third 
that the only way and the best way left 
for labor to improve its position is by 
a collective bargain so extended that 
industry can be deadlocked when arbi- 
tration is secured and that, pending 
this, no man has a moral right to step 
in and take work open to him which 
another man has decided he does not 
want at the wages offered. This view 
is urged with great fervor, great sin- 
cerity and great skill; but it manifest- 


ly rests on the assertion that rising 
from the ranks is over as compared 
with the past. As a matter of fact, no 
greater fortunes and no greater num- 
ber of small fortunes and no greater 
advance in the average level has been 
made in any period than in the past 
25 years when Mr. Brooks asserts the 
chance of the individual has disap- 


peared. 
* *K * 


One of the best of collections of 
sonnets and there are many. Under 
eight subjects, one hundred 
A Century of sonnets are collected. All 
but eight are by poets who 
have written in English. 
A dozen are by contemporaries, verse 
good but still open to challenge. The 
rest are what might be called standard 
sonnets. An essay, on the origin, 
growth and field of the sonnet, not 
quite compact enough of critical 
thought, opens the book. It is well- 
printed, though the contents pages 
have once or twice type too small for 
the page. Yet the volume has a four- 
square shapely dignity which fits the 
sonnet. 


S. B. Herrick 


kK ok *K 


If all of Mr. Worsfold’s book were 
as ill-written as its opening chapter, it 
Principles op WOUld be no better than 
Criticism those misshapen masses of 
W.Basiit misdirected industry which 
Worstold == are “made in Germany” by 
heaped citations; but a book has 
grasped the truth which in its closing 
chapter says that.“critical writers both 
in England and on the Continent have 
come to recognize that the critics’ bus- 
iness is less with the poet and the ar- 
tist than with the reader and the spec- 
tator.” The history of criticism is ‘‘a 
record of the passage from uncon- 
scious to conscious appreciation of 
beauty in literature and in works of 
art.” This is not all of criticism but 
it is the most important part. This 
development of criticism is carried 
in this volume through Plato, Aris- 
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totle, Addison, Lessing Cousin and 
Arnold. The mere selection tells its 
story. It points to emphasis on the 
interpretative side of literature as em- 
bodying the common and _ universal 
“spiritual” life of man. In the end, 
this will be found to be sub-liminal. 
Throughout, the discussion of poetry, 
drama and the novel from the inter- 
pretative standpoint is both stimu- 
lating and satisfactory. Issued last 
fall, Mr. Worsfold’s book has early 
reached a deserved second edition. 
Like his “Judgment in Literature” in 
the Temple Cyclopaedia, it makes vis- 
ible much in the literary air to-day. 


*K *K * 


This is a good war novel; but it is 
written up from the outside. It takes 
i Grant from his farm near 

a St. Louis to Vicksburg. The 

Willlare love story of a staff officer 

threads in and out of the 

history. There is more of the latter 

than story-telling. The facts have got 
a little the better of the fiction. 


Magazine poetry of the best.—as 
good as the magazines get and better 
than most that they print. 
It is written with reverent 
regard to form, subject and 
the object of all verse. At 
present not much is being done supe- 
rior to these sane even-tempered accu- 
rately metered poems, all on the regu- 
lation topics. 


Pompeii of 
the West 


John H. 
ingham 


* *k * 


How odd it is that when Mr. John 
Burroughs writes a short life of James 
John Audubon, he devotes 
himself to the man, which 
J. Burroughs 20y good writer could draw 


James John 
Audubon 


: and not to the naturalist 
which only Mr. Burroughs could 
pass on? The man is well-drawn 
with sympathy for his nature and tem- 
perament which is not in the least 
that of his biographer, the methodical 
bank examiner and fruit-grower, who 
has watched his birds within easy dis- 
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tance of a good bed. The biography 
is a portrait. A comparative study 
of the great naturalist is needed. His 
work as an observer was unapproach- 
able. “My observatory nerves,” as he 
says, “never gave way.” But much 
has been learned, seen and noted since 
his day, and the record of the natural- 
ist at the opening of the last century 
calls for the light of the naturalist at 
the opening of this. 
* 


Irrigation has suddenly become a 
national issue. Over a territory eight 

and one-half times as large 
as France or _ seventeen 
q times as large as New York 

State, the future rests in a 
wise combination of irrigation, leased 
pasturage and range cattle. The ir- 
rigation will give the farm, the leased 
pasturage support the stock. The 
range gives great herds. All these will 
unite to support a mining and manu- 
facturing population. The present- 
day problem, and it is the largest on 
the national horizon, is to provide for 
Federal aid, State control and limited 
water franchises to prevent the per- 
manent ownership of water rights— 
which will develop agriculture on 
the small farm basis. What has 
been done in law and in irrigation 
the present condition of the problem, 
particularly in Colorado, California 
and Utah, and the future, are the three 
divisions of Mr. Mead’s book. Fa- 
miliar with irrigation in Colorado, 
where he has Jived for twenty years 
as teacher, professor and irrigation en- 
gineer, Mr. Mead is influenced by his 
personal experience, and looks at the 
subject from the mountain-valley view, 
but his short book sums the subject 
for the busy man, and. being written 
for a publisher, it has not the inor- 
dinate length of the government re- 
port. Think what life would be if 
books were all as large as authors 
would like, instead of being as small 
as publishers insist. 


Irrigation 
Institutions 


Elwood Mea 
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This book answers with legal pre- 
cision the vexed, irritating and com- 
plex issues raised by the re- 
turn to Germany of the 
German - American immi- 
E.W.S.Tioglegrant who has not com- 
pleted military service. The law is 
cited, cases are described in great de- 
tail and the advice is most sound. If 
this book were read and understood 
by every naturalized German who re- 
turns to his birthplace, our German 
embassy would be a very idle place, 
instead of being one of the busiest le- 
gations in Europe. 


Germany’s 
Claims upon 
German- 
Americans 
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The moral side of keeping pets in 
a highly developed civilization will 
suggest itself to most read- 
ers of this manual. Toy 
dogs cost to rear the labor, 
outlay, love and care of a 
child. This little work, which is ad- 
mirably done and will give fresh new 
ideas to every dog lover, assumes that 
toy dogs are worth their care. Are 
they? Has any one the moral right 
to give to brute pets what pets cost 
where society is as highly developed 
as in city life, with all its call for social 
service? 


Toy Dogs 


Muriel H. 
Spicer 


SS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


of THEODORE L. 


Theodore Ledyard Cuyler was born 
in Aurora, New York, a village of 
which his great-grandfather, General 
Benjamin Ledyard, was one of the first 
settlers. The father of Theodore Cuy- 
ler was Benjamin Ledyard Cuyler and 
the mother was Louisa Frances Mor- 
rell, a native of Morristown, New Jer- 
sey. Their son was born on January 
10, 1822, which makes Mr. Cuyler now 
eighty-one years of age. 

In his ‘Recollections of a Long 
Life” Dr. Cuyler says: “In the days 
of my childhood the march of modern 
improvements had hardly begun. 
There was a small steamboat ply- 
ing on the Cayuga Lake. There 
was not a single railway in the whole 
State. When I went away to school 
in New Jersey, at the age of thirteen, 
the tedious journey by stage coach 
required three days and two nights; 
every letter from home cost eighteen 
cents postage; and the youngsters 
pored over Webster’s spelling-book 
and Morse’s ‘geography by tallow 
candles; for no gas lamps had been 
dreamed of and the wood fires were 
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covered, in most houses, by nine 
o'clock on a winter evening. There 
was plain living then, but not a little 
high thinking. If books were not 
so superabundant as in these days, they 
were more thoroughly appreciated and 
digested.” ? 

When Mr. Cuyler was but four and 
a half years old, his father, who was 
just winning a brilliant position at the 
Cayuga County Bar, died. This was 
in 1826, and his widow took her only 
child to the home of her father, Mr. 
Charles Harton Morrell, in New Jer- 
sey. Dr. Cuyler tells us that he has 
always been thankful for the seven or 
eight years he spent in this beautiful 
home, amid the riches of nature, where 
between school-hours he built up a 
strong physical condition in driving 
and milking cows, carrying wood and 
doing all those many bits of farm work 
which provide healthful exercise and 
tend to develop strength. The boy’s 
books at this time were “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Sanford and Merton,” “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” and a few others. 

His preparation for college was part- 
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ly under the private tutorship of a 
good old Dutch dominie, the Rev. Ger- 
ritt Mandeville, and partly in the Hill 
Top School, at Mendham, N. J. He 
entered Princeton at sixteen, and was 
graduated at nineteen, in 1841. The 
same year he took a trip to Europe and 
afterwards, in 1846, completed his 
course in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary and in 1848 was ordained to the 
ministry. After three pastorates, dur- 
ing which time he married, in 1853, 
Miss Annie E. Mathist, of Ohio, he 
was pastor of Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn. This was 
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from 1860 to 1890, when he resigned 
to enter upon a ministry at large. He 
has ever been most active in temper- 
ance and philanthropic work, and his 
literary productions have been prolific. 
Besides “Stray Arrows,” “The Empty 
Crib,” “Right to the Point,” “From 
Nile to Norway,” “The Young Preach- 
er,’ “How to Be a Pastor,” “Beulah 
Land” and numerous other works, he 
has contributed more than four thou- 
sand articles to various religious mag- 
azines and papers, and many of these 
articles have been translated into for- 
eign languages. 
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Charles W. Leadbeater, author of 
“Man Visible and Invisible,” an Eng- 
lish writer whose articles 
have for some years been 
attracting attention in the 
world of psychology, is 
making a short lecturing tour in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Leadbeater, formerly a clergy- 


Charles W. 
Leadbeater 


C. W. LEADBEATER 


man of the Church of England, worked 
five years in India, Burmah and Cey- 
lon as a member of the Theosophical 
Society and a colleague of the late 
Madame Blavatsky, being the special 
friend and co-worker of Mrs. Annie 
Besant, and of late has been active in 
England as lecturer and writer. Among 
his books are “The Christian Creed,” 
“The Astral Plane,” ‘““The Devachanic 
Plane,” “Invisible Helpers,’ “Clair- 
voyance” and “Dreams.” 


ok IK 


Justus Miles Forman, author of 
“The Garden of Lies,” is a painter as 
well as a novelist. Mr. For- 

Justus Miles an was born in America in 


pene 1875, and has lived abroad a 


great deal. He graduated in 
‘98 from Yale University, and studied 
painting for some years in Paris under 
Bouguereau, Constant, Laurens, etc., 
and has done ali his writing in the past 
two. vears—chiefly for such magazines 
as The Smart Set, Harper's, Mc- 
Clure’s, Ainslee’s, etc. Mr. Forman 
has written one novelette entitled “Cu- 
pid’s House Party,” and his novel, 
“Journeys End,” just published, ran 
as a serial through Everybody's Maga 
sine. 
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Elmore Elliott Peake, whose new 
novel of middle Western life “The 
Pride of Tellfair,” has just 


Pimeve been published, was born in 
0 ~ . . 
Peake Decatur, Ohio, in 1871. 


His father was a Methodist 
minister, and the author of several re- 
ligious works. Mr. Peake left school 
at an early age against the wishes of 
his father, and at nineteen became pri- 
vate secretary to a member of Con- 
gress. From this position he passed, 
on the defeat of his Congressman, into 
the Census Bureau, and subsequently 
worked for three years and a half in 
the employ of Southern railroads. 
This railroad experience he has fre- 
quently used in short stories, and also 
in his novel “The Darlingtons.” In 
“The Pride of Tellfair,” Mr. Peake 
tells the love story of a young Illinois 
lawyer who had to walk cautiously be- 
tween the divergent paths of a delicate 
dilemma in winning the girl of his 


heart. 


Serano S. Pratt, author of “The 
Work of Wall Street,” just published, 
is a man of unusual qualifi- 

Serano cations for the work that he 
S. Pratt has undertaken. He was 
bornin Oneida County, New 

York, in 1858, and received his educa- 
tion at the University of Vermont. At 
the age of eighteen he became editor of 
the St. Albans Advertiser and later 
was reporter for the Vermont Legis- 
lature. In 1877 he went to Brooklyn, 
New York, where he has since re- 
sided. The following year he was 
made city editor of the old New York 
Commercial Bulletin (now the Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin) which position he occupied 
for four years, leaving it to become 
Wall Street editor of the New York 
World. In 1885 he turned to corre- 
spondence exclusively, his first connec- 
tion being with the Baltimore Sun. 
Some two and a half years later he 
changed over to the Philadelphia 
Ledger and has remained as the New 
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York representative of that journal 
ever since. 

Mr. Pratt was the first president of 
the Correspondents’ Club of New 
York. 

* * K 

Phyllis Bottome, author of “Life the 

Interpreter,” is the youngest daughter 

of the Rev. W. M. Bottome, 
Phyllis vicar of All Saints’ Church, 
Bottome = Swanscombe, Kent. She is 

only in her nineteenth year, 
and this is her first essay into fiction. 
From her childhood she has been an 
omniverous reader, and has a most un- 
usual and retentive memory. For some 
time she has worked with a group of 
friends among a class of London girls 
of the “submerge tenth” whose condi- 
tion in life is only too faithfully por- 
trayed in the present novel. She has 
much of the magnetic force to be noted 
in the work and influence of her grand- 
mother, Mrs, Margaret Bottome, and 
her friends believe that she is only be- 
ginning to “find herself’’ in literature. 
The kind of social work she has done 
has introduced her to certain of the 
seamy sides of modern life not usually 
made evident to one so young in years, 
but it is equally rare to find one so 
young manifesting such powers of re- 
ception and expression. 


* * ok 


Mary C. Francis, author of “A Son 
of Destiny,” comes of one of the old- 
est and best known pioneer 

Mary C. families in the Miami Val- 
Francis leys. Her ancestral blood is 
English, Huguenot French 

and Holland Dutch, and she is de- 
scended from Leverrier, the French 
astronomer, and Anneke Jans, the fa- 
mous Dutch dame whose original do- 
mains embraced the Trinity church 
property. Miss Francis is well known 
in Cincinnati and vicinity on account 
of five years’ journalistic work on 
leading Cincinnati newspapers. She 
then went to New York, and 
with some _ preliminary newspaper 
experience became a frequent con- 
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tributor to leading syndicates and 
magazines, as a general writer on 
process of evolution, she became 
known as a writer of short fiction 
stories, and has for five years past con- 
tributed to most of the prominent pe- 
riodicals of New York City. In New 
York papers her work has appeared 
in the Herald, Sun, Journal, and 
Times; in magazines, in Munsey’s, 
Success, The Christian Herald, Harp- 
ers Magazine and Harper's Bazar, 
and others; in syndicates, the Ameri- 
can Press Association, Irving Bachel- 
ler’s former syndicate and McClure’s 
through which mediums her name was 
sent all over the country, chiefly in 
short fiction stories. ‘A Son of Des- 
tiny” is Francis’ first sustained effort 
in fiction, and is the outcome of several 
years’ preparation and study. 


Edna Kenton, author of “What 

Manner of Man,” was born in Spring- 

field, Missouri, not a great 

Edna many years ago. Her par- 

_en ents, Northerners by birth 

and Virginians by heredity, 

made their home in the Southern town 
soon after the ending of the war. 


After the usual home schooling 
Miss Kenton entered the University of 
Michigan and graduated in due time. 
During her life at college she wrote 
short stories and found editors to print 
them in the magazines. Four years 
ago she made her home in Chicago and 
began newspaper work. This did not 
long continue, as her stories found 
ready acceptance in the best of the 
magazines. Three years ago she wrote 
her novel—quickly, the actual time of 
writing less than a fortnight, and then 
laid it away for a year. Occasionally 
she would change a word or a phrase 
as the idea came to her. Then when 
she. had finished this polishing process 
she sent it to her publishers. 

“IT feel myself almost an Indiana 
writer,” says Miss Kenton, “for Craw- 
fordsville was my mother’s girlhood 
home, and my ancestors on both sides 
of the family came with the pioneers 
into the settlements of Ohio and In- 
diana.” , 

Miss Kenton has none of the eccen- 
tricities usually expected and found in 
those who possess the artistic tempera- 
ment. Fads are unknown to her, ex- 
cept perhaps the pardonable apprecia- 
tion of good drawings. Of these she 
has an unusual collection. 


SO” 


RUSSIAN and ENGLISH FICTION 


A long series of brilliant novelists 
has given to the Russian novel a pres- 
tige which it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate. From Gogol to Gorki these 
authors have had the desire to see and 
to make others see, in the words of the 
former, “all that was bad in Rusisa.” 
In spite, however, of a motif of appar- 
ently didactic realism the Russian 
novel is essentially the reverse of real- 
istic in the French sense. One may 
escape from one’s vices or one’s vir- 


tues, but one can never wholly elude 
one’s temperament. The evanescent 
aloofness of Turgenev is not kindred 
to the sustained detachment of Flau- 
bert. nor is the wail of pity in Dostoi- 
evsky the same as the modulated emo- 
tion of Alphonse Daudet. But because 
writers are never tired of juggling 
with great names, both Dostoievsky 
and Daudet have been called, respec- 
tively, the Russian and French Dick- 
ens, while Goncharov has been labori- 
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ously compared with Thackeray. This 
sort of criticism is necessarily rather 
superficial, but it might be not uninter- 
esting to compare the two distinct 
modern schools of Russian and Eng- 
lish fiction without attempting to re- 
duce any of their representatives to 
the limits of a literary bed of Pro- 
custes. 

If we were asked by a foreigner to 
name two works of English fiction by 
which he might form some estimate 
of the characteristics peculiar to the 
English school, we should select **Rob- 
inson Crusoe” and “The Book of 
Snobs.” The first illustrates the Eng- 
lishman’s habit of thought when he is 
thrown absolutely upon his own re- 
sources and stands face to face with 
the eternal forces of nature. The sec- 
ond discloses, through a hundred dis- 
solving views, the Englishman’s habit 
of thought when he mingles with his 
fellow beings. 

If we were asked a similar question 
in regard to Russian fiction, we should 
select the “Krotkaia” of Dostoievsky 
and the “Smoke” of Ivan Turgenev. 
The first is in no sense of the term a 
parallel to the masterpiece of Defoe, 
but it shows us with the vividness of a 
searchlight a human soul, naked and 
cut off from all human consolation. 
The second reveals the Russian’s atti- 
tude towards his fellow passengers in 
the journey of life. 

It is unnecessary to give a résumé 
of the first of the two English books 
we have mentioned, but it is necessary 
to modify the judgment dictated by 
the crude familiarity of bovhood. For 
consider for a moment the physical 
situation and the mental attitude of 
Defoe’s hero, the exceptional pressure 
of the conditions of matter upon the 
fortitude of mind. Consider the lone- 
liness, the helplessness, the utter isola- 
tion of the man. Surely here the 
chosts of memory will come to him 
and mock him, and old hopes will re- 
turn to him, and remorse, and _ that 
terrible uncertainty as to the reality 
of life which comes as the first, faint 
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whisper of death? Surely here the 
brain will feed upon itself, and if ut- 
terance there be it will be only the 
morbid monologue of the mind? Not 
at all. The Englishman looks coldly 
and unflinchingly at all the facts of 
the case, and performs quietly the im- 
mediate task in front of him. He reg- 
isters the daily facts in their sequence, 
and even on this lonely island is gov- 
erned by a profound sense of duty 
which never deserts him. This sense 
of duty, with its concomitant attributes 
of sanity and calm, gives a dignity to 
the lonely, unpersuasive figure which 
no pseudo Prometheus or imitation of 
Odysseus can ever reach. 

In ‘‘Krotkaia’” Dostoievsky avow- 
edly makes use of Victor Hugo's 
method in “Le Dernier Jour d’un Con- 
damneé.”’ He shows us a man entirely 
alienated from his fellow _ beings, 
brooding over the corpse of the only 
person he had been permitted to love, 
his wife who in the end had committed 
suicide to avoid his tenderness. Can 
human alienation be more complete? 
Can analysis be more mordant in its 
merciless scrutiny of the soul? The 
man’s life flashes before us in the re- 
verie of an hour, and we learn to know 
the woman and the- secret of the es- 
trangement between them. We _ see 
the desire to dazzle, the wish to dom- 
inate, the inept pose of this desolate 
creature, and with it all, incongruous 
and inexplicable, the strange poten- 
tialitv for heroism. He had failed to 
win his wife’s heart because he had 
striven to make her think him some- 
thing other than he was. He had con- 
cealed the tenderness of a soul out- 
raged by every phase of insult, hu- 
miliated, crushed, but still capable of 
pitv. And because of this conceal- 
ment she, too, had turned away from 
him, and had gone to her death, leav- 
ing him to face the absolute loneliness 
of life. He broods over it all, and 
turns from the concrete picture of his 
shattered aspirations—the corpse of his 
wife—to that vast, shadowy abstrac- 
tion which had crushed both of them 
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so easily, so carelessly. He who had 
wished to take a morose vengeance 
upon the world addresses the social 
order with vain fury. “Que m’impor- 
tent vos lois? Que m‘importent vos 
moceurs, vos usages, vos _ habitudes, 
votre gouvernement, votre religion.” 
The very sympathy of his nature is 
turned to bitterness, and the impulse 
towards self-sacrifice passes into the 
rage of impotent hatred. 

It may be objected that we have 
chosen a very “secondary” novel of 
this great Russian, but there is in the 
few pages of “Krotkaia’”’ the quintes- 
sence of Dostoievsky, that is to say, 
the quintessence of one side of Rus- 
sian fiction. For there is in the Rus- 
sian “une atmosphére de fantastique 
et d’. idéal, et en meme temps, hélas! 
quelque chose de grossier et de pro- 
saique jusqu’ a la supreme trivilalité.” 
In this book one finds just this mingling 
of contrasts which, beyond question, 
Dostoievsky detected in his own work 
and in his own nature. A mingling 
of contrasts, however, which—il- 
luminated by genius as it is—never 
descends “jusqu’a la supréme trivial- 
ité,”’ to repeat his own harsh phrase. 

Precisely the same objection-may be 
urged against our choice of “The 
Book of Snobs,” but we shall stand 
by it for very much the same reasons 
as those advanced in favor of “Krot- 
kaia” It is not the greatest work of 
the master—the term will soon have 
as definite an application to Thackeray 
in England as it has to Flaubert in 
France—but his spirit is in every line 
of it. We have alluded to these 
sketches as “dissolving views,” and in 
truth snob follows snob with so deli- 
cate a presentation of minute differ- 
ences, so just a recognition of almost 
imperceptible differentiation, that one 
is almost dazed by the art which has 
created portraits out of the constantly 
changing expressions of a fixed type. 
And the spirit of England lives in 
these pages, not presented with the 
harshness of didactic irony, but rather 


with the kindliness of man to man in 
a wilderness, snob calling to snob 
across a sea of submerged impossibili- 
ties. There is here nothing of the rage 
of Juvenal, very little even of the 
milder malice of Horace. For in spite 
of the definition of a snob as one “who 
meanly admires mean things” nobody 
can feel very much animus against 
many quite excellent people who find 
their way into “The Book of Snobs.” 
In short, snobbery. is a habit of 
thought, essentially national, and one 
which neither Thackeray nor any other 
English satirist has ever seriously con- 
demned. What would life be without 
it? Half the tragedy and all the com- 
edy would cease to exist. How many 
thousands and thousands of pages of 
alleged English prose have been 
printed for the express purpose of 
proving that some poor devil or other 
“was not quite a gentleman.” What 
a worn comparison it is—significant 
of endless phases. of presentation— 
that of the struggles of the lady who 
wishes to mix with ladies and the la- 
bors of Hercules! No sneer in the 
world is so popular with the English 
as the social snub, and the great doc- 
trine of such snubs would fill, practi- 
cally does fill;many an English library, 
Now, “The Book of Snobs” is the very 
Koran of such literature. It accepts, 
and at the same time defines snobbery. 
Taking the world as it is and snobs 
as they are, it points out what phases 
of snobbery are, and are not, to be tol- 
erated. It is avowedly the work of 
“one of themselves,” and it shows once 
and for all, the conditions under which 
the Englishman is willing to meet his 
fellow man. Many have ignored these 
conditions, but, from George War- 
rington to Rawdon Crawley, thev have 
been failures according to the accented 
standard of success. 

In “Smoke” we meet with a pene- 
tration into the depths of human char- 
acter equally subtle. Like Thackeray, 
Turgenev sees infinitely beyond the 
limitations of his characters, and yet 
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refrains from denouncing them. The 
former has given us an ironical picture 
of his countrymen, but he has given it 
as an Englishman, and one of them- 
selves. In the same way Turgenev’s 
mocking comment on the dreams of 
these chattering Russians leaves no 
doubt as to his very real sympathy 
with them. But while Thackeray’s 
sympathy is, as it were, the kindly 
smile at a foible in which he himself 
may or may not share, Turgenev’s 
mockery is inseparable from melan- 
choly. For these dreams which pass 
into smoke are the noblest aspirations 
of the race. It is not a question of sur- 
viving a social snub, or braving the 
displeasure of a titled hostess. It i 
a question of the disintegration o 
character, as though there were in 
the very expression of triumphant 
hopes the germs of abandonment and 
despair. ( 

In this book the story of Litvinof’s 
love, passing as it does from the very 
ecstasy of passion to the fatigue of 
utter disillusion, is plaved to the ac- 
companiment of the corresponding en- 
thusiasm, followed by weariness on the 
part of the youth of Russia. No mat- 
ter how earnest the friendships, how 
noble the convictions, in the end it is 
always—smoke. A woman’s word, a 
nation’s honor—smoke. Progt 
civilization, hero-worship? The an- 
swer is the same. Politics, the eternal 
destiny of Russia? Smoke. But be- 
vond the unstable enthusiasm of his 
puppets, deeper than the vibrations of 
their rhetoric, there is in this book 
the very title of which is an expression 
of scepticism—a profound conviction. 
It is not expressed in so many lines or 
pages, but it underlies the surface of 
those of Turgenev’s novels which deal 
with the ultimate ambitions of Russia. 


s 
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In “Smoke,” as in “Virgin Soil,” it 
becomes the more significant because 
it is not stated in a formula. It is 
the conviction that the mysterious evo- 
lution of human destinies is to be 
neither hurried nor stayed by the fret- 
ting of the individual. It is also the 
supreme belief that that race which has 
in its blood something of eastern pa- 
tience will in the end triumph by rea- 
son of its slow, seemingly motionless 
force. 

The heroes of English fiction, from 
Tom Jones to Tom Tulliver, are more 
or less representative of what the race 
tends to produce. We find that they 
are for the most part self-centred, ob- 
jective, strenuous towards a definite 
goal, relatively moral by reason of 
robustness of temperament. They are 
naturally optimistic, and are governed 
by a sense of duty. Incapable of emo- 
tional rhetoric, they are none the less 
absolutely reliable in the hour of need. 
They are essentially individualistic, 
non-democratic, non-sentimental. 

On the other hand, we find that the 
representatives of the Russians belong 
to quite a different type. The hero 
of the English fictiom has his raison 
d’étre in doing, the hero of Russian 
fiction in being. For the former the 
facts of life are paramount, for the 
latter the dreams of /a vie intérieure. 
At once vague and self-conscious these 
Russian creations torment themselves 
with the endless analysis of motive. 
The Englishman is more or less kindly 
towards a person whom he half de- 
spises, because he understands, no-one 
better, the give and take of life. 
Democratic, even socialistic in his ten- 
dencies, the Russian is bitter towards 
the individual because he expects so 
much from humanity.—London Acad- 
emy and Literature. 
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Goldsmith’s house in London, No. 6 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, where 
he dwelt from 1761 to 1764, has lately 
been braced up by wooden crutches, 
in order to prevent its falling down in 
company with the house next door, 
but preparatory to its own demolish- 
ment. It was here that Goldsmith 
lived with a relative of John New- 
bery, his publisher. The arrangement 
was that Newbery’s man should con- 
tinually urge the not over diligent au- 
thor to produce copy, and the device 
was more or less successful. Here 
Goldsmith was visited by Dr. John- 
son, who is said to have dressed with 
immaculate neatness on these occa- 
sions, in order to set an example to his 
careless friend—truly an amusing 
picture of the untidy old moralist. In 
this house Goldsmith wrote “The 


Traveler” and probably finished “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 


Henry Seton Merriman (Hugh 
Scott), author of “The Vu:tures,” will 
not permit the publication of his por- 
trait, and the nearest idea the public 
has of his appearance is gathered from 
the statement that he resembles Robert 
Louis Stevenson. “Really,’’ remarked 
a friend of this author’s, “if Scott 
would turn down his collars and his 
hair (which he wears boot-brush fash- 
ion), the likeness of R. L. S. would be 
striking.” He is further described as 
“tall and long-limbed, careless as re- 
gards clothes, lazy as regards move- 
ment ; with the same sharpness of feat- 
ure and brilliance of eve that suggested 
delicacy in Stevenson; the same hu- 
morous curve of the mouth—and in 
rare moments of self-abandon there 
is the same tragic look of doom.” 


* *K ok 


We hear that Edmond Rostand, the 
author of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” has 
temporarily forgotten all about the 
poetic drama in the fascination of 
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writing his first novel. He has become 
so absorbed in his task that he has 
just asked the French Academy to 
postpone for six months his official 
admission into the ranks of the immor- 
tals. 

Rostand, who besides his. plays has 
written several volumes of verse, calls 
his maiden effort at novel writing 
“The Master of the Sea.” He has 
announced that “trusts” figure in it 
to some extent, as well other phases 
of life in the newer countries, so it 
seems likely that the novel will have 
a good deal of interest for Americans, 
even if the scene is not actually laid 
in the United States. 

Owing to Rostand’s request for post- 
ponement, the ceremony of his admis- 
sion to the French Academy, which 
is expected to be especially brilliant, 
will not take place until some time in 
June or July. The dramatist’s dis- 
course, however, has already reached 
the permanent secretary of the Acad- 
emy. It is written in prose and not in 
verse, as was expected. 


We understand that Sir Gilbert 
Parker has had to postpone the dra- 
matization of “The Right of Way,” 
on account of Parliament meetings, 
but he expects to have the play ready 
for next season. William Faversham 
will enact the part of Charley Steele 
in the American production. 

“Hearts Courageous” is another 
popular novel soon to appear in a stage 
version. 


Elliott Flower, author of “Police- 
man Flynn,” etc., is just now in a 
peculiar position. He has written a 
novel without a name, author and pub- 
lisher being unable so far to find any 
satisfactory title. The story deals with 
municipal politics, and, while not at- 
tempting to depict the exact condi- 
tions in any particular locality, shows 
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a state of affairs common to practically 
all large cities. The love interest cen- 
tres around a society girl of high ideals 
who inspires a wealthy young man to 
enter the local campaign. She thus 
becomes involved in the thread of the 
story which relates to the troubles and 
complications which follow an effort 
to be both upright and successful in 
municipal politics. The book will go 
to press the moment the title is se- 


lected. 
x ok 


Robert W. Chambers, author of 
“The Maid-at-Arms,” tells a good joke 
on a certain eminent ornithologist with 
whom he spent some time in Florida. 
Mr. Chambers has a pretty good 
knowledge of birds himself, but he 
made no pretence to equalling his sci- 
entific friend except in native powers 
of observation. There was a friendly 
rivalry between the two as to which 
saw the most bird specimens. One 
day Mr. Chambers announced having 
seen a crested grebe. The eminent 
ornithologist was immediately filled 
with envy. They took daily tramps 
by separate routes, and, though they 
walked over each other’s tracks dav 
after day, Mr. Chambers reported the 
crested grebe, while the ornithologist 
confessed his failure. It finally trans- 
pired that Mr. Chambers had seen the 
bird under the very piazza where they 
took their daily smoke, and which was 
situated near the water’s edge. Every 
day the grebe had come from the water 
to the piazza, and Mr. Chambers. 
chuckling over his find, had allowed 
his scientific friend to follow a «wvill-o’- 
the-wisp over miles of Floridian land 
and water. 


Authors need not be discouraged 
when they compare the possible results 
of their labors with those of business 
men. General Lew Wallace has built 
a huge modern apartment house in 
Indianapolis, solely out of the pro- 
ceeds of his novel, “The Prince of 
India.” And it is well known that 
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the popular success of the latter has 
not equalled that of the perennial “Ben 
Hur.” It is quite probable that “Ben 
Hur” has supplied the wherewithal for 
a number of apartment houses. 

It is not often that the name of a 
heroine is exactly the same in two 
books, but it has come to light that 
Bettv Carewe, the heroine of Booth 
Tarkington's “Two Vanrevels,” has a 
namesake in M. Imlay Taylor’s 
“House of the Wizard.” 


Paul Potter, the man who drama- 
tized “Trilby,” is now engaged upon 
a dramatization of Thackeray’s ‘*Pen- 
dennis.” Mr. John Hare will enact 
the title rdle. This is considered by 
English critics rather a hopeless ex- 
periment, but the same doubt existed 
at the time Mr. Potter made a play of 
“Trilby.” Most people thought it 
could not be done. But it was done, 
and with what success every one 
knows. 


Max Pemberton has a curious, but 
certainly rational method of work. He 
first writes out the story himself, using 
many contractions and abbreviations. 
This manuscript he reads to a typist, 
who leaves very wide margins between 
the lines of the transcription. Mr. 
Pemberton then goes through it again, 
altering, deleting, and adding, and 
then has a clean typewritten copy pre- 
pared for his printer. Even then he 
is not content. He habitually makes 
many alterations in proof while his 
stories are appearing serially, and often 
considerably revises them before they 
appear in final book form. 


The title of Wilfrid Jackson’s forth- 
coming novel, which will appear this 
Spring, has been changed from 
“Wayzgoese’s Holiday” to “Treasure 
Trove.” 


“ic 


Myrtle Reed, author of “Lavender 
and Old Lace” and the “Spinster 
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Book,” is preparing a genuine novel 
which is said to be in a field hitherto 
uninvaded by writers of fiction. 


Thomas indie os elias of “The 
Leopard’s Spots,” has the reputation 
of having never missed a lecture en- 
gagement, and he is said to have lec- 
tured before more people than any 
other man in the United States. Re- 
cently, because a train was late, Mr. 
Dixon missed the only connections that 
would enable him to reach a city in 
time to lecture. He telephoned a di- 
vision superintendent of the railway 
for a special train, and the next day 
applied to the road’s president for a 
refund of the money the train cost 
him. The president had read “The 
Leopard’s Spots” and gave the author 
a check. 


There is a pretty story in connection 
with the autobiography of Helen 
Keller, the wonderful blind — girl, 
shortly to be published book form, 
telling about her own life from in- 
fancy to the present day. She always 
has shrunk from the publicity which 
follows literary work, and it was with 
great difficulty that she was persuz ided 
to take up the task of preparing her 
autobiography. She had, however, set 
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her heart on owning an island in Hali- 
fax harbor for a summer home, and in 
a spirit of fun the editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal offered to buy it for her, 
or to provide the means to buy it. 
When the work of writing appeared 
especially irksome Miss Keller was 
reminded of her desire to become a 
landholder, and it spurred her on. 
Just before Christmas she completed 
the first chapter of her marvelous 
story, and on Christmas morning she 
received from her publishers a check 
for a good round sum. Her delight 
may be imagined, for this was the first 
money of any account which she had 
ever earned. “It is a fairy tale come 
true,” she said. Whether she buys the 
island or not is another matter. 


Now that Madame Duse has closed 
her American tour, those who saw the 
great Italian will be glad to 
possess in permanent form a transla- 
tion of D’Annunzio’s masterpiece. “La 
Gioconda,” which is dedicated “to 
Eleanor Duse of the beautiful hands.” 
An American critic, writing of the 
translation by Arthur Symonds, has 
said that it is not so much an Italian 
play translated as an.exquisite poem in 


English. 


actress 


~~ 
BOOK CHATS BETWEEN READERS 


We are gathered in a large, pleasant 
room, my dear readers, we are settled 
comfortably in arm-chairs and rockers 
drawn as closely as possible about a 
hugh and brightly glowing wood fire. 
Everything is cozy and warm, and we 
are in just the mood for a nice con- 
fidential chat. 

“And upon what subject is our con- 
versation to be?” you ask. 

On most emphatically! for 


Books ! 


are we not all readers and therefore 
all interested in this perennially inter- 
esting topic’ 

Suppose we take fiction, the fiction 
of to-day, for instance. The world of 
criticism finds much to agitate it in 
this branch of literary achievement. 
The output is enormous, the sales so 
unprecedented, the supply such a mix- 
ture of good, bad and indifferent that 
one feels himself engulfed in a mighty 
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vortex when he attempts to arrange, 
classify and comment. 

Now of recent fiction, what have 
you each and everyone been reading ? 

“"Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,’ ’’ I hear someone say. 

“Mrs. Wiggs’? Well, did you en- 
joy it? 

“Immensely !” 

“It was fine! Clever, witty, absorb- 
ing,’ another exclaims. 

“IT may lack appreciation,’ yet an- 
other begins rather hesitatingly, but to 
be perfectly frank, I didn’t see any- 
thing much in that book. It struck me 
as being merely a little sketch, slightly 
humorous, but never literary. For my 
part, | have found only one novel in 
the past year that | felt was really 
worth reading.” 

“And that?” in chorus. 

“*The Pit.’ A mighty work, a drama 
of practical life. Why the whirl of the 
world is in that novel! Such charac- 
ters, such style, such sweep and such 
vibration! It fairly rushes you along 
to its beautiful culmination, where hu- 
manity shows its worth.” 

“Yes, but don’t you think the idea 
a little overdrawn? Didn't it occur to 
you as a somewhat preposterous notion 
to thus take so practical a matter, so 
bare a fact as speculation and dress it 
up in so gorgeous a dramatic cos- 
tume ?” 

“No! Speculation is a drama; wheat 
growing, wheat buying, wheat selling 
and wheat distribution involve man- 
kind just as Mr. Norris has portrayed 
them. ‘All the world’s a stage’ and all 
of us are actors. Don’t you realize that 
those farmers sowing seed and watch- 
ing eagerly, expectantly for the crops 
feel the terrible grip, the strain, that 
an actor feels at the crisis of some pow- 
erful act? Doesn't it mean to them 
either abundance or starvation, doesn’t 
it mean wealth or poverty, doesn’t it 
mean life or death, and when the crop 
comes, the big crop, would it not seem 
to them as a mighty sea of rolling, 
rocking billows bearing upon its crest- 
ed bosom the message of peace and 
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plenty? And when the railroad corpo- 
ration swoops down upon them, is it 
not as an eagle sweeping down to 
clutch its prey? And the wheat pit? 
Think of yourself as a man of millions, 
think of staking your all on one turn 
of the hand of a big-faced clock, think 
of the crushing weight of defeat, of 
absolute loss of fortune! Can a might- 
ier drama be conceived, a drama of 
more intimate human interest than this 
drama of the wheat? And Mr. Norris 
was a writer to cope with so powerful 
a subject, with such dynamic force. 
His stroke is “Eschylean, there is in his 
book a tragedy that in conception al- 
most rivals Prometheus !” 

“Ha! Ha! you are enthusiastic. 
Still you’re argument is convincing. 
But don’t you think really that a large 
proportion of readers are so desirous 
of being amused that anything of so 
deep a character as “The Epic of the 
Wheat” would require too much con- 
centration and thought in reading for 
them ?” 

“Of course there are a large number 
of such readers. They should pick up 
George Cary Eggleston or Churchill, 
or some others of the numerous war 
and love stories that flood the market. 
Such are not te be condemned, Mr. 
Egeleston in particular, for his writing 
is dainty and wholesome, but they are 
not food. I should choose them for 
dessert. Of course, I suppose it’s the 
way with woman in particular. She 
feeds her stomach with cream puffs, 
eclairs and ice cream, with perhaps a 
few chocolates thrown in and as an ap- 
propriate accompaniment she feeds her 
brain with Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Hallie Erminie Rives, Chauncey 
Hotchkiss, etc., etc. If she would turn 
now to Dr. Van Dyke, or Dr. Butler, to 
Norris, to Mrs. Wharton, and once in a 
while to Mr. Henry James or Mr. 
Howells, we might soon have a new 
standard of taste cultivated, and the 
loss of demand for these weak off- 
springs of weak brains would probably 
lessen the supply in proportion.” 
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DICKENS AND STEVENSON 


“I have been reading a paper by 
Miss Dickens, about her father, and 
found a particular instance in which 
Louis resembles him. They both loved 
dancing, but could neither of them 
waltz. Both were excellent in the 
polka, and Louis is quite capable of 
getting out of bed at night, like Dick- 
ens, to practice a new step. But my 
hero has gone a step beyond the illus- 
trious novelist. He began theorizing— 
as he does about everything under the 
sun—on the subject of dance time. He 
could never keep step to threes, he 
said; it was unnatural. The origin of 
all counting is the beating of the heart, 
and how could you make one-two-three 
out of that? 


“*How about the triple time in 
music’? I said, ‘you play it all right on 
your flageolet !’ 

“*T understand that,’ he said, ‘it 
counts three between every heart-beat.’ 

“*Then waltz to triplet time,’ I said, 
and he did it at once beautifully. 

“The mention of Dickens reminds 
me of a story that Louis is very fond 
of telling, of an old Frenchman in 
Samoa, who, the first time he saw 
Louis, struck an attitude and ex- 
claimed, “Ah! quelle ressemblance!’ 
Then approaching him, ‘How like! 
How like—Monsieur Charles Dickens. 
Did no one ever tell you that before” 
And Lewis was compelled to confess 
that certainly nobody ever had.” 


FRIED 


SOSIMO’S CORRECTION 


“IT came into Louis’s room to find 
him in and Sosimo very busy, clearing 
up and sorting papers. ‘Did you tell 
Sosimo to do this?’ I asked. ‘No,’ said 
Louis, with his arms full of books, ‘he 
told me.’ 

“The other day the cook was away, 
and Louis, who was busy writing, took 
his meals in his room. Knowing there 
Was no one to cook his lunch, he told 
Sosimo to bring him some bread and 


cheese. To his surprise he was served 
with an excellent meal—an omelette, a 
good salad, and perfect coffee. 

* ‘Who cooked this?’ asked Louis. 

**T did,’ said Sosimo. 

**Well,’ said Louis, ‘great is your 
wisdom.’ 

*Sosimo bowed and corrected him— 
‘Great is my love.’”—From “Memo- 
ries of Vailima,” by Isobel Strong and 
Lloyd Osbourne. 





Things Worth Quoting from New Books 


THE WRITING OF A POEM 


The writing of a book is like the 
bearing of a child. But every birth- 
pang of the former lasts for hours ; and 
it is months before the labor is done. 

It is not merely the vision, the hour 
of exultation ; that is but the setting of 
the task. Now you will take that ecsta- 
sy, and hold on to it, hold on with 
soul and body; you will keep yourself 
at that height, you will hold that flam- 
ing glory before your eves, and you 
will hammer it into words. Yes, that 
is the terror—into words—into words 
that leap the hilltops, that bring the 
ends of existence together in a light- 
ning flash. You will take them as they 
come, white hot, in wild tumult, and 
you will forge them, and force them. 
You will seize them in your naked 
hands and wrestle with them, and bend 
them to your will—all that is in the 
making of a poem. And last and worst 
of all, you will hold them in your 
memory, the long, long surge of them; 
the torrent of whirl and thought— 
you will hold it in your mem- 
ory! You are dazed with excitement, 
exhausted with your toil, trembling 


‘panting, shuddering .... 


with pain; but you have built a tower 
out of cards; and you have mounted to 
the clouds upon it, and there you are 
poised. And anything that happens— 
anything, a sound, a touch—and it is 
gone ! 

These things drive you mad. 

But meanwhile it has not gone yet. 

You have still a whole scene in your 
consciousness and..... you 
vou learn it—you learn it! 
In the midst of it you come down of 
sheer exhaustion; and you lie there 
vou dare not 
And then by and by 
you begin again. ... You live the 
scene again. And now in the 
midst of it, you find this highest of all 
moments is gone! .... You stumble on 
in despair and agony .... you dare not 
rest until the thing is done. ...... 

Afterward when you have recovered 
and sit down...you write....And this 
forlorn, wet, bedraggled thing—this 
miserable, stammering, cringing thing 
—this is your poem !—From the “Jour- 
nal of Arthur Stirling.” 


think, you wait. 


CRrws 


MR. McNEILL’S ENGLISHMAN 


What is more beautiful or meet to 
be taken to the bosom than the Eng- 
lishman? Everybody loves him! his 
goings to and fro upon the earth are 
as the progresses of one who has done 
all men good. He drops fatness and 
blessings as he walks. He smiles be- 


nignity and graciousness. And before 
him runs one in plush crying, “Who is 
the most popular man of this foot- 
stool?” And all the people shall re- 
joice and say, “The Englishman—God 
bless him!”’—From “The Egregious 
English,’ by Angus McNeill. 
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WORDS of WISDOM 
from PAST MASTERS 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATION AND APPRECIATION 


GREEK. (Continued. ) 


Thucydides. Born 470 B. C. Died about 403 B. C. 

Thucydides, the great historian of Athens, was the son of Olarus and 
Hegesipyle, through whom he was related to Miltiades, the hero of Marathon. 
[In all probability he was a pupil of Antiphon, Rhamnus and of Anaxagoras. At 
any rate he lived in the very centre of Greek civilization and to all appearances, 
he received every possible advantage of education and culture. We have no 
trustworthy evidence that he was an orator of any great merit. We learn, how- 
ever, that he was something of a military commander, having led a small squad- 
ron at Thasos, on his way to the relief of Amphipolis, B. C. 424. He arrived too 
late, and in consequence became an exile. After twenty years he returned to 
Athens, where, in a short time, he is supposed to have been assassinated. The 
subject of his great work is the Peloponnesian War, which lasted from B. C. 
431 to B. C. 404. 

SELECTIONS 
Ignorance breeds rashness, reflection, cowardice. -~History 
Great men have the whole world for their tomb. —Ibid. 
It is the reverse of prudent to make slanderous statements against one another, or to 
accept them as true when we hear them. -Tbid. 


the law -[bid 


It is the leaders rather than the followers who break 
Euripides. Born B. C. 481. Died B. C. 406. 


It is supposed that Euripides, the celebrated tragic writer of Athens, and 
son of Mnesarchus and Cleito, was born on the day of the battle of Salamis, to 
which island his parents had fled when Athens was threatened by Xerxes. He 
was a pupil under Prodicus of Chios, and took lessons from Anaxagoras. The 
persecutions which fell upon the latter induced Euripides at the age of eighteen, 
to forsake philosophy and turn to the stage. In 455 B. C. he took a third prize. 
The violent spirit of rivalry that was prevalent at the time prevented Euripides 
from receiving the full measure of merit of which he was probably deserving, 
as only five of his plays, according to Varro, were crowned. 

In his domestic affairs he was particularly unfortunate, and the disgrace 
brought upon him by both his wives accounts for his hatred of the whole sex— 
a hatred which he never feared to parade. In consequence he was ridiculed by 
all contemporary wits, especially Aristophanes, which ridicule finally caused 
Euripides to determine upon leaving Athens. He went first to Magnesia and 
thence to the court of Archelaus, King of Macedonia. Here he resided, until 
his death, which was a most tragic one. As he was strolling through the woods 
one day a pack of roval hounds attacked him and tore him to pieces. His re- 
mains were removed by the King to Pella and to his memory every honor was 
shown. 
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Appreciations of Euripides. 





Aischylus was the Titanic product of a bygone period; Sophocles displayed 
the pure and perfect ideal, but Euripides was the artist, who, without improving 
on the spirit of his age, gave it a true and adequate expression. 

—J. Addington Symonds in Studies of the Greek Poets. 






Euripides is a merciless realist; he is the greatest master of imaginative 
music ever born in Attica. He analyses, probes, discusses and shrinks from no 
sordidness ; then he turns right away from the world and escapes “‘to the cav- 
erfis that the sun’s feet tread,” or similar places where things are.all beautiful, 
all interesting, melancholy perhaps, but not squalid or unhappy. 







Euripides was a man of extraordinary brain power, dramatic craft, sub- 
tility, sympathy, courage and imagination. 
—Gilbert Murray in “History of Ancient Greek Literature.” 













SELECTIONS 





—Fragment. 





Short is the joy that guilty pleasure brings. 





Short is life’s span; thus one with mighty aims 
Oft has no joy in what the present brings. —Bacchae. 





Gaze not on things afar, neglecting what’s at hand —Rhesus. 





To no man is it given all things to know, 
But each in his own field may honor gain, 
Thine ‘tis to fight, ’tis their’s to counsel well. —Ilbid. 










We must all die, and who is wise will mourn 
A universal pain, with tears retrained. —Alexander. 






No mortal is eer happy to the end, 
Or tortunate ; 
Neer yet was born a man who knew not grief. 





—Iphigenia in Aulide. 





‘Tis sweet at times, all thought to lay aside, 
\t times ‘tis deepest thought that profits us. —Ilbid. 






—Iphigenia in Tauris. 





Thieves love the night, but truth the light of day. 











Foolish he 
Who for the world would change a faithful friend. —Orestes. 











‘Tis mind we must consider. Little aid gives beauty that’s without intelligence. 
—(Edipus. 







Who knows that ‘tis not life which we call death, 
And death our life on earth? Fragments. 






—Fragments. 





Better far than wealth is reputation. 






: or P 
Each day that dawns brings some new lesson with it. -Fragments. 






We are all wise when others we'd admonish, 
And yet we know not when we trip ourselves. —Ilbid. 









Aristophanes. Born B. C. 444. Died about B, C. 380. 


Aristophanes, the only writer of the old comedy of whom any entire works 
are left, was the son of Euphorion, an Athenian. We know little of his private 
life save that he was extremely fond of pleasure, of drinking and of the com- 
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pany of the witty. Eleven of his plays remain. The time in which he lived 
was a brilliant one, though most unfortunate as it was that of the Pelaponnesian 
War. For thirty years he occupied himself in writing caricatures of the leading 
men of the day, a work which gives us more insight into the character of the 
age than any other. Aristophanes possessed lyrical power of a high order and 
the coarseness and indecency that are introduced into many of his writings must 
be referred more to his age than to his own mind. 


Appreciations of Aristophanes. 


The laughter of Aristophanes is of a sort that spares neither God nor man, 
which climbs Olympus only to drag down the Immortals to its scorn, and trails 
the pall of august humanity in the mire; but which, amid its mockery and blas- 
phemy, seems everlastingly asserting, as by paradox, that reverence of the soul 
which bends our knees to Heaven and makes us respect our brothers. 

—J. Addington Symonds in Studies of the Greek Poets. 


SELECTIONS 
Caution saves all. 
"Tis not right 
To cry out and complain before you know —Plutus. 
Wise, to a certainty, was he who said 
Judge not before you hear the speech of both. —Iespae 


What good is in a drunken counseller ? —Equites 
Comedy to justice is allied. —Acharnenses 
To be afraid of death is idle folly, 
es 


For ‘tis a debt that all of all must pay —Fragments 


Nenophon. Born about 444 B.C. Died about 357 B. C. 


Xenophon, the illustrious commander, historian and —_ opher, was the 
son of Gryllus, an Athenian. He was a pupil of Socrates. He joined the army 
of Cyrus the younger in the expedition against Artaxerxes Mnemon, King of 
Persia, and when the enterprise proved unsuccessful he took command of the 
Greek troops and brought them safely back to Greece. After Socrates was put 
to death, Xenophon was forced to leave Athens and he took refuge with his 
family at Scillus under the protection of the Lacedaemonians. Here he spent 
twenty years hunting and writing, etc. Then he was compelled to leave Scillus 
and retire to Corinth. His histories have made him famous. 


Appreciations of Xenophon. 


Xenophon, the attic bee, presents us with a style flowing with honey. 
Dr. Vicesimus Knox in “Essays: Cursory Thoughts on Biography. 


SELECTIONS 


Bodily strength grows old, but the mental power of good men is beyond the reach 
of old age. —A gelisaus. 


If you consider what are called virtues in manki ill find that in all cases their 


growth js assisted by education and cultivation. —J/emorabelia. 


There is less hardship in not acquiring the good things of life than of unhappiness in 
being deprived of what we once possessed —Cyropaedia. 


There is no safeguard equal to personal rectitude —Ibid. 
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The first of a series of articles on the 
Northwestern States appears in the 
March Century, from the pen of Ray 
Stannard Baker. Jacob A. Riis de- 
scribes the character and condition of 
the immigrants now arriving at Ellis 
Island under the caption “The Gate- 
way of Nations;” in the fourth paper 
of his “Prologue of the American 
Revolution” Professor J. H. Smith de- 
scribes the effort of Montgomery and 
Arnold to capture the Canadian strong- 
hold; and Alice Caldwell Hegan’s 
serial comes to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 


Edwin A. Abbey contributed to the 
March Harper's three notable pictures, 
illustrating Shakespeare’s play, “King 
Richard II.”’ Maurice Hewlett’s two- 
part romantic story, ‘“Buondelmonte,” 
is concluded; E. S. Martin contributes 
a little paper on “Real Life ;” Thomas 
A. Janvier takes up a second period 
in “The Dutch Founding of New 
York,” and there are eight short stories 
of all kinds to complete the number. 


Following the account, in the Febru- 
ary number, of the “Courts of the Ra- 
jahs,” in which the “‘civilized”’ elephant 
plays so conspicuous a part, the March 
Everybody's carries the scene back to 
the jungle and describes the capture 
of the wild elephant. Miss Lillian 
Pettengill, under the title, “A College 
Graduate’s Experiences as a Domestic 
Servant,” begins a relation of her ex- 
periences as a servant; Joseph Cham- 
berlain is the subject of an interest- 
ing study by Chalmers Roberts, and 
the author of “An Englishman’s Love 
Letters” contributes a Japanese fairy 
tale. 


“The Supreme Court of the United 
States,” by David J. Brewer, is one 


Z N E& S&S 


of the group of important articles in 
Scribners on the Government of the 
United States, contributed by one of 
the highest authorities that has ever 
written on the Supreme Court. John 
Corbin’s “The Twentieth Century 
City” depicts the social and aesthetic 
side of New York as it is to-day; E. C. 
Peixotto contributes an entertaining ar- 
ticle on “Marionettes and Puppet 
Shows ;” and a “Moro Princess,” by 
Mrs. Lea Febiger, is a description of 
an interesting type of old-world civili- 
zation. 


xeauty in the Modern Chorus,” 
by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 2d, is the 
opening article in the Cosmopolitan, 
and contains numerous illustrations. 
Avery D. Andrews writes of “The 
Police Systems of Europe;” “The Se- 
lection of a Home” is the first of the 
series “How to Administer a House- 
hold;” “The Captains of Industry” 
series is as interesting as formerly, and 
the short stories are written by-popu- 
lar authors. 


John Drew as Lord Lumley in “The 
Mummy and the Humming Bird,” 
forms the frontispiece of Frank Les- 
lie’s for March. “The Floor of the Pa- 
cific,’ by the Hon. W. E. Meeham, is 
the first authentic record of the dis- 
coveries made by the government sci- 
entific expeditions aboard the U. S. S. 
Albatross; there are the first chapters 
of a new serial by Ernest W. Hornung 
entitled “Denis Dent;’ Earl Mayo 
writes in an interesting manner of 
“The Tobacco War,” and the short 
stories are by Kenneth Brown, Roy 
Rolfe Gilson, Harriet Whitney and 
Maarten Maartens. ; 


Among the illustrated articles in 
Munsey's are “The Fight for Atlantic 
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Commerce,” by Winthrop L. Marion; 
“The Next Head of the Army,” by 
William H. Carter, and “The Ameri- 
can Westminster Abbey,” by Harvey 
Sutherland. The storiettes are as inter- 
esting as ever, there are new install- 
ments of the serials, the usual literary 
chat, etc. 


In the Woman's Home Companion 
for March there are the first chapters 
of a new serial by Eden Phillpotts, en- 
titled “The Farm of the Dagger,” with 
a drawing by C. M. Relyea. Rev. A. 
T. Cleary writes an interesting papet 
on “How Modern Science Proves 
the Bible True;’ “How a Great City 
is kept Clean” is the subject of an ar- 
ticle by Anne O’Hagan, while “The 
Flight of Fenella” comes to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. The several depart- 
ments are as interesting and helpful as 
ever. 


The interesting features in Outing 
are “The White Carnival,” by Vance 
Thompson ; “Shooting with King Ed- 
ward,” a story of a day’s shooting with 
the royal party at Sandringham, and 
“The Winged Snowshoes of the North 
Land,” by Caspar Whitney. J. H. 
Kidder tells how he killed his largest 
Kidiak bear; “The Chivalry of Van 
Buren” is a story of adventure, and 
there is a series of Little Outdoor 
Stories full of human interest. 


The leading article in the March 
Atlantic is a paper on “The Writing of 
History,” by Captain A. T. Mahan. 
Other important articles are the sec- 
ond and last of President A. T. Had- 
ley’s Papers on “Academic Freedom 
in Theory and in Practice ;” a sympa- 
thetic study of “Saint Teresa,” by 
Annie Fields; W. C. Dreher’s annual 
“Letter from Germany,” and “Bara- 
taria,” an account of a pirate king- 
dom, by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. 


“A Society Woman's Letters,” 
edited by Martha McCulloch-Wil- 
liams, is one of the articles of interest 
in the March Housekeeper. Robert 
Barr has written a romantic. story, 
“The King that Loved;’ “Grandma 
Windt’s Scrapbook,” a unique depart- 
ment, is inaugurated; the Boys’ and 
Girls’ page is replete with entertain- 
ing features, and the regular depart- 
ments contain something of amusement 
and instruction for every one of the 
family. 


The leading feature of Ainslee’s tor 
March is a novel entitled, “Time, the 
Comedian,’ and is written by Kate 
Jordan (Mrs. F. M. Vermilye). Alan 
Dale is in evidence with an original 
essay on “The Sublime Art of Pleas- 
ing Actors ;” Caroline Duer contributes 
an amusing dialogue entitled “The 
Handling of Husbands ;’ George Hor- 
ton furnishes a curious story of Chi- 
cago life under the title, “Miss Black’s 
Affinity ;” “How Molly Joined” is the 
title of a love story of an American 
girl in the Philippines, by Oscar King 
Davis, and “The Subjugation of Ek- 
rim Pasha,” by Prince Vladimir Vani- 
atsky, gives a picture of society life in 
Cairo, with the romance of an Ameri- 
can woman as the main thread of the 
story. 


Among the articles in The Ladies’ 
World for March is an illustrated story 
entitled “A Boughten Baby,” by Eliza 
E. Cartwright. N. Hudson Moore 
writes on “Our Old Furniture ;” “By 
Strange Passages” is a story of the 
right girl in the wrong house; and 
“Our Young Folks” page contains a 
story entitled “How Ivor Became a 
Great Musician,” and a dialect poem 
by Ruth Raymond. The cover design 
for this number is by Alexander J. 
Rummler. 
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Pearson's for March contains poems 
and drawings by Booth Tarkington, 
and these are accompanied by reminis- 
cences and anecdotes by John —A— 
Dreams, a Princeton classmate. There 
is a contribution from Ida Husted, en- 
titled “Susan B. Anthony at Home,” 
and three special articles on ‘Scandi- 
navian National Sports,” by D. M. 
M. Chrichton Somerville; “Fishing 
Through Ice,” by Marcus Woodward, 
and ‘Mystical Beings,” by G. Clark 
Nuttall, while the usual stories are as 
interesting as ever. 


Jared L. Fuller contributes the com- 
plete novel in the Argosy under the 
title “The Flight of the Red Arrow.” 
Other authors represented are Seward 
J. Hopkins, J. L. Holme, W. V. Tomp- 
kins and Matthew White, Jr. 


There is an array of good things in 
the March St. Nicholas. ‘Mother's 
Wolf Story” tells of as exciting an ad- 
venture as ever a little lass had; Albert 
Bigelow Paine’s **Marjorie’s School of 
Fiction” is readable and helpful; and 
Ruth Hungtington Sessions’s ‘The 
Unlucky Parrot” furnishes the fairy 
tale without which no magazine for 
young people is ever quite complete. 
E. N. Deming’s “A Miniature Chief- 
tain” will set the boys to playing In- 
dian again, while “A Windmill Made 
of Straw” will put their fingers to 
work. The chapters of Howard Pyle’s 
“The Story of King Arthur and His 
Knights” gives the girls and boys the 
old but always beautiful stories of 
King Arthur’s finding of Excalibur 
and winning of Guinevere. Charles F. 
Benjamin’s “Our Boys and Our Presi- 
dents,” and W. S. Harwoods “The City 
That Lives Outdoors,” happily com- 
bine pleasant and profitable reading. 


The March Lippincott’s contains a 
new novel by the author of “Fruit 
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Out of Season.” This, Mary Moss’s 
latest tale, is called “Julian Meldohla,” 
and is a story of society, yet having 
a curious element not met with in the 
usual society novel. ‘Told after Din- 
ner,” by Ella Middleton Tybout, may 
“come home” to some Senator or 
Member of Congress at Washington ; 
Phoebe Lyde calls her story “Tiberius 
the Truant,” after a pet lamb, “Ti- 
berius;” a tale by Clara Elizabeth 
Ward is called “The Regeneration of 
Mary Mather;” “The Other Side of 
Boss,” by Jerome Case Bull, is a spir- 
ited story of a Western logging camp ; 
‘“Piscator and the Peri,” a young fish- 
erman’s love story, is by Henry 
Wvysham Lanier; the stock exchange 
is the scene of a story called “The 
Bull in Lamb-Skin.” by Edward 
Childs Carpenter, and a story of the 
mines by Clinton Dangerfield, called 
“The Wheel of Fortune,” is a happy 
illustration of the best man winning 
with a woman’s timely aid. 


Among the illustrated papers in the 
Chautauguan are “Saxon and Slav,” 
by Frederic Austin Ogg; “A Reading 
Journey Through Russia,” by Edward 
J. Steiner, and “The United States as 
an Art Center,” by N. Hudson Moore. 
The other papers are as interesting and 


instructive as ever. 


The opening paper in McClure's is 
by Samuel E. Moffett, and relates in 
an interesting manner of the marvel- 
ous development of tlie trolley car 
systen. Ida M. Tarbell discusses 
“The Price of Trust Building ;” Frank 
Spearman writes a sketch of John L. 
Whitman, and “The Slavelessness of 
St. Louis” is by Lincoln Steffins. The 
number has more than the usual collec- 
tion of short stories. written by popular 
authors. 
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Beat SELLING BOORS 


E NOTE with gratification 

the names of “The Pit” and 

“The Blue Flower” on the 

list of best sellers. The lat- 

ter has already had a long 

run, and that deservedly; 

the former merits a wide 

and lasting popularity, or 

rather, appreciation. “Mrs. Wiggs” is 

still in evidence ; why it would be some- 

what hard to understand. “The Sim- 

ple Life” continues to the fore, while 

Mr. Eggleston’s “Master of Warlock” 

and Mrs. Bingham’s “The Philadel- 
phians” appear for the first time. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“The Four Feathers,” by A. E. W. Mason. 

“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Master of Warlock,’ by 
Cary Eggleston. 

“The Philadelphians,” by Katherine Bing- 
ham. 

“Cecelia,” by F. Marion Crawford. 

“The Maid-at-Arms,” by Robert W. 
Chambers. 

“The Vultures,” by 
man. 

“The Ruling Passion,” by 
Dyke. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 


George 


Henry Seton Merri- 


Henry Van 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION. 


“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 
“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 


“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“The Two Vanrevels,” by Booth Tarking- 
ton. 

“Cecelia,” by F. Marion Crawford. 

“The Blue Flower,” by Henry Van Dyke. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Letters From a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George H. Lorimer. + 

“The Social Unrest,” by John Graham 
Brooks. 

“The Making of an American,” by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

“An Old Sweetheart of Mine,’ by James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

“Funds and Their Uses,” by F. A. Cleve- 
land. 

“The Work of Wall 
Pratt. 


Street,” by S. S. 


At Little, Brown and Company's, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


“The Shadow of the Czar,” by John Car- 
ling. 

“The Intrusions of Peggy,’ by Anthony 
Hope. 

“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“Letters From a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George H. Lorimer. 

“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The Real Diary of a Real Boy.” 

“First Hand Bits of Stable Lore,” by 
Francis M. Ware. 

“Mont Pelee and the Tragedy of Mar- 
tinique,” by Angelo Heilprin. 
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“The Social Unrest,” by John Graham “The Blue Flower,” by Henry Van Dyke. 









Brooks. “Confessions of a Wife,” by Mary Adams. 
“The Work of Wall Street,” by S. S. “The Little White Bird,” by J. M. Barrie. 
Pratt. 
“A Nonsense Anthology,” by Caroline MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wells. 





“The Letters From a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son,” by George H. Lorimer. 
At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, “The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 
“Memories of a Hundred Years,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 
“Essays: Historical and Literary,” by 








Boston, Mass. : 









FICTION. 
John Fiske. 
“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. “The School of the Woods,” by William 
“The Real Diary of a Real Boy.” J. Long. 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by “Furniture of Olden Times,” by Frances 






Alice Caldwell Hegan. C. Morse. 
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R. V.—The author of “The Sleep- 
ing Sentinel of Valley Forge” is Ed- 
win Kirkham Hart, whose address is 
Cape May Point, N. J. He will ad- 
vise where copies can be procured. 

R. W. J.—James Whitcomb Riley’s 
“The Soldier” was published gener- 
ally at the time of the dedication of 
the Soldiers’ Monument at Indianapo- 
lis, May 16th, 1902, and noticeably so 
in the “Blue Book” of the Baltimore & 


Ohio R. R. Co., for June, 1902. 
L. W. 
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NEW BOOKS ORWEW EDILION( 


BIOGRAPHY AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Charles the Second. By John Hene- 
age Jesse. A reprint of one of the more 
interesting of John Heneage Jesse’s (1808- 
1874) long series of narratives of English 
reigns from Richard III. to George III. The 
account of this particular reign was pub- 
lished in 1839-40. Like the rest, it gives 
sketches of the principal personages and of 
the social details of the period; and while 
not a complete and comprehensive _his- 
torical narrative, is a valauable and useful 
contribution to history within its frank lim- 
itations, which are those of an author seek- 
ing rather to present a subject in an inter- 
esting than an exhaustive fashion. 303 pp. 
Indexed. Paper. 8vo. 


Frederic Lord Leighton. By George C. 
Williamson, Litt. D. This brief sketch of 
Frederic, Lord Leighton, summarizes his 
life, describes his paintings, reviews eight 
of his pictures of which photographs are re- 
produced, and closes with an account of his 
chief works and a description of his house. 
It presents the English view of his career, 
and is appreciation rather than criticism, 
overlooking the artist’s limitations and lay- 
ing stress upon his capacity in modeling. 56 
pp. 18mo. 


Heart of John Wesley’s Journal, The. 
With an introduction by Hugh Price 
Hughes, M. A., and an appreciation of the 
Journal by Augustine Birrell, K. C. Edited 
by Percy Livingstone Parker. Illustrated. 
512 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 480. 


John James Audubon. By John Bur- 


troughs. Following the usual plan of these 


brief biographies, this sketch opens with a 
chronology, describes Audubon’s life, touch- 
ing upon his own inaccuracies in its narra- 
tion, and introduces him to his life work 
through the influence of Alexander Wilson 
Audubon was about thirty-eight when he 
had succeeded in losing all the money which 
he had inherited, and began his life work. 
To this Mr. Burroughs devotes the larger 
part of his biography. deriving his ma- 
terials from the life and journals published 
by his grand-daughter, Maria L. Audubon. 
A bibliography closes the volume, which is 
written with a friendly sympathy for its 
subject as “a natural hunter, roamer, wood- 
man; as unworldly as a child, and as simple 
and transparent.” New _ edition. With 
frontispiece. 142 pp. I2mo. 


Journal of Arthur Stirling, The. (‘The 
Valley of the Shadow.) Revised and con- 
densed, with an introductory sketch. 356 
pp. I2mo. = 
See review, page 489 


Life of Joseph Parker, The. By William 
Adamson, D. D. Illustrated. 388 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 482 


By Bolton King, M. A. The 
Illustrated.. 341 pp 


Mazzini, 
Temple Biographies. 
Indexed. I2mo. 

See review, page 494 


Millet. By Romain Rolland. A trans- 
lation of a review of Millet by a French 
painter. His works are taken up consecu- 
tively and chronologically, describing his 
studies, the development of his art and the 
succession of his pictures. The photographs 
of a number are reproduced, though in 
rather murky half-tones, which give little 
more than the general outline and compo- 
sition. 198 pp. 18mo. 




















Personal Reminiscences of Prince Bis- 
marck. By Sidney Whitman. Illustrated. 
346 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 481. 


Queen Victoria. A biography. By Sid- 
ney Lee. With portraits, facsimile and map. 
575 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 479. 


Virginia Girl in the Civil War, A. Ed- 
ited by Myrta Lockett Avary. This is an 
interesting narrative by the wife of a young 
Confederate officer. Miss Avary has writ- 
ten it as she heard it from the lips of the 
lady herself. It is an intimately vivid pic- 
ture of the storm and stress of the Civil 
War, particularly from the viewpoint of the 
woman of that day. It has some thrilling 
scenes and narrow escapes, and on the 
whole presents an attractive story. 384 pp. 


I2mo. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 





British Soldiers in the Field. By Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. A glorification of the 
British soldier. The author presents some 
typical examples of the behavior of British 
soldiers in the field at successive periods of 
English history, such as at Bannockburn, 
Agincourt, the campaign of Blenheim, As- 
saye, Inkerman. Delhi, etc. The Boys’ Li- 
brary. With illustrations. 259 pp. I2mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Lives of the Haunted, The. By Oscar 
Hunt von Gottschalck. Grotesque illustra- 
tions printed in two colors, with doggerel 
verse, reviewing from various standpoints a 
bear, camel, elephant, fox, gorilla, lion, os- 
trich, okepi, ant-eater, reindeer, etc—a 
comic juvenile in colors. 8vo. Oblong. 


New Boy at Dale, The. By Charles Ed- 
ward Rich. When the new boy arrived at 
the Dale School he had had experiences that 
few school-boys have had. He had been 
stolen from a child, and had been held in 
bondage by an old Italian man and made to 
work for him. Then he ran away, and with 
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his supposed sister, Maria, joined a circus, 
where he was taught to be a capable acro- 
bat. Later he saved a little girl from kid- 
nappers, and the child’s parents, the Stan- 
tons, were so grateful to him that they sent 
him to school at Dale. There the boys tried 
to “haze” Giovanni, but he was so strong, 
brave and quick of wit that he completely 
turned the tables on them. He has many 
adventures during his school-life—in a cave. 
and on shipboard, in a boat-race, ete. Fi- 
nally it transpires that Giovanni—whose real 
name is Harry Stanton—is the lost child of 
the Stantons, and the story ends most hap- 
pily. Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn. 
204 pp. I2mo. 


Queen Rose. By L. T. Meade. This is 
a pretty girl’s story by Mrs. Meade, the pre- 
eminently popular writer of girl’s books. 
It is full of young life and freshness, with 
an atmosphere of high moral status and a 
wholesome human interest. Six illustra- 
tions by J. S. Murray. 303 pp. 12mo. 


Romance of Cinderella, The. By Ella 
M. Boult. The title page informs us that 
this is the true story of Eleanor de Bohn 
and her lover, Hallam Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset, together with divers happenings 
concerning the mysterious Black Knight and 
other illustrious persons; also setting forth 
the unnatural and inhuman conduct of Lady 
Eleanor’s stepmother and her two step- 
sisters. The tale is told in ringing rhythm, 
with all the charm of the old fairy story 
known so well to every child. The book 
is beautifully made and the illustrations 
handsomely done in colors. 146 pp. 8vo. 
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Legend of Saint Francis, The. By the 
Three Companions. Now first translated 
into English by E. G. Salter. This trans- 
lation of the legend of St. Francis presents 
what is known in Franciscan literature as 
the letters of the three companions which 
give the familiar legendary record of St. 
Francis’ life at a period before it had been 
overlaid by later miracles and still reflected 
the ecstatic mysticism of the earlier cult of 
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Temple Classics. With fron- 


32mo. 


St. Francis. 
tispiece. 136 pp. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. Edited by C. 
A. Buchheim. Revised edition by Hermann 
Schoenfeld. This includes a revision of the 
“Wilhelm Tell,” text in German, a bio- 
graphical sketch of Schiller, an introduction 
of some length and helpfulness with notes, 
quotations and appendices. It is fitted 
peculiarly for the student’s needs. With 
frontispiece. 247 pp. I2mo. 


Sir Walter Scott’s The Lady of the 
Lake. Edited with notes and an introduc- 
tion by George Rice Carpenter. This is de- 
signed especially for students, yet is so ar- 
ranged without cumbersome notes and ex- 
planations as to afford the student an op- 
portunity for picking up the poem and 
reading it first of all for the enjoyment that 
can be derived from it. Longmans’ English 
Classics. I9I pp. I2mo. 


Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lan- 
ceolote and Elaine and The Passing of 
Arthur. Edited with notes and introduc- 
tion by Sophie Chantal Hart. These clas- 
sics are admirably arranged. with good, 
clear text and copious notes. They serve as 
means to introduce the youthful student to 
the masterpieces of our language in so at- 
tractive a way as to interest in and culti- 
vate a taste for a higher order of literature 
in our young people. With frontispiece. 
128 pp. I2mo. 


Irving’s Oliver Goldsmith. Edited with 
notes and an introduction. By Lems B. 
Semple. No student should be unfamiliar 
with this piece of Washington Irving’s 
work. The present edition is adapted to 
school use, and should take its place among 
. the classics scheduled for reading and 
analysing. With frontispiece. 296 pp. I2mo. 


>PUCaATIO BAL 


Children’s First Story Book, The. By 
May H. Wood. This book is designed to be 
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used as a first supplementary reader. The 
stories relate to the children’s occupations 
and games, and to the familiar sights of 
both city and country. They carry the 
pupil through the changing seasons of the 
year, beginning with the fall. Eclectic 
School Readings. Illustrated. 80 pp. 12mo. 


Constructive Development of Group- 
Theory, The. By Burton Scott Easton. 
This monograph presents in a consecutive 
form the principal features of abstract and 
substitution group theory. On account of 
the limited space at the disposal of the 
author all proofs have been omitted, but, 
with each theorem or definition is given a 
reference to nearly every source, original or 
secondary. In preparing the work the au- 
thor has examined in detail all memoirs 
dealing with the group theory, and has con- 
structed from this material a continuous 
treatise with uniformity of terminology and 
method. Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania. No. 2. 86 pp. Indexed. 
Paper. 8vo. 


Electra. Por Benito Perez Galdos. Ed- 
ited, with notes and vocabulary. By Otis 
Gridley Bunnell. This drama was first pre- 
sented at Madrid on January 30, 1901. It 
was written to give expression to the au- 
thor’s ambition for his country and _ his 
countrymen, and to urge them to social and 
political renovation. It is especially timely 
and interesting to American readers, as 
showing the contemporaneous trend of opin- 
ion in Spain, which is but little understood 
on this side of the water. 185 pp. I2mo. 


How to Gesture. By Edward Amherst 
Ott, author of “How to Use the Voice in 
Reading and Speaking.” A study of gesture 
from the standpoint of the practical class 
teacher. The advice is in the main sound, 
but deals with ordinary speaking rather than 
with dramatic action. A number of pro- 
cessed reproductions of pictures are used 
in order to illustrate gesture, an admirable 
expedient, and phrases are collected with a 
careful account of the gesture necessary for 
each. The entire subject is methodized, and 
while its didactic steps are liable to abuse 
there are many useful hints in the work. 126 
pp. I2mo. 
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Laboratory Manual of Physics, A. By 
Henry C. Cheston, Philip R. Dean and 
Charles E. Timmerman. The seventy-three 
experiments in this manual include all those 
desired by the College Entrance Board, by 
Harvard University, and by the New York 
State Regents. The course is sufficient for 
one year, and affords a broad basis for class 
teaching. It contains but little theory with 
the fundamental principles of which the 
pupil is not familiar from observation and 
deduction. 128 pp. I2mo. 


Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Comedie en 
Quartre Actes. Par Emile Angier et Jules 
Sandeau. Edited with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by Edwin Carl Roedder, Ph. 
D. This is the best known of Augier and 
Sandeau’s comedies, and illustrates the good 
and evil qualities of wealth and birth as 
shown in an unequal marriage. The action 
is rapid and spirited, and the play is full of 
healthy morality and is one of the selec- 
tions recommended for reading by the Mod- 
ern Language Association. 144 pp. I2mo. 


Marianela. Por B. Perez Galdos Edited 
with notes and vocabulary. By Edward 
Gray, A. B. This pathetic story of the 
modern Spanish author is here presented 
with the necessary assistance for reading in 
elementary classes. The subject-matter is 
such as to arouse the interest and hold the 
attention of the reader, and the style is clear, 
vigorous and sufficiently colloquial to give 
helpful drill in idiomatic phrases. The 
notes explain difficult grammatical points 
and literary allusions, and contain refer- 
ences to the leading Spanish grammars. 
264 pp. I2mo. 


Real Things in Nature. By Edward S. 
Holden, ‘These short but clearly written 
accounts of the world about are intended 
to be read by American children of from 
twelve to fourteen. ‘They describe the 
simpler facts of astronomy and physics, with 
accounts of their application in the loco- 
motive, telescope, dynamo, ete, and of 
meterology, chemistry, geometry, geology, 
botany, physiology and the development 
of man. The method is one of great 
simplicity joined to accuracy, and a clear 
apprehension of the limits of a child’s 
knowledge. Answers to a host of familiar 
questions are brought together. Dr. Hol- 
den writes with full scientific knowledge 
and large experience in compiling scientific 
manuals. Illustrated. 443 pp. I2mo. 
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Standard Primer, The. By Anne Hey- 
gate-Hall and Martin G. Brumbaugh. Miss 
Hall is the Principal of the School of Prac- 
tice in the Philadelphia Normal School, and 
Professor Brumbaugh is Professor of Peda- 
gogy in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Their little book contains lessons for read- 
ing, lessons for writing, pictures, some half- 
tones, some in colors, for talks and verses 
to be memorized. It is a complete work, 
admirably adapted to the use of the little 
ones, preparing them for a text-book of a 
slightly more pretentious character. It is 
attractively made, not the least of its many 
good points. 112 pp. I2mo. 


Studies in Zoology. By James A. Mer- 
rill. The directions in this laboratory guide 
are simple and suggestive as well as com- 
prehensive. The book emphasizes both the 
study of the animal itself and the study of 
its environment, and will arouse an interest 
in the rudiments of zoology. The ques- 
tions are asked in such a way and in such 
language as to suggest further thought and 
investigation, and the student is encouraged 
to observe and discover for himself. 232 
pp. I2mo. 
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Egregious English, The. By Angus 
McNeill. 210 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 493. 


Immortality and Other Essays. By 
Charles Carroll Everett, author of “Essays, 
Theological and Literary,” etc. A collection 
of eight magazine articles published in the 
last twenty-five years. Its contents are 
“Immortality, the Known and the Unknow- 
able, in Religion, Mysticism,” “Joseph 
Priestley.” “The Old Unitarianism and the 
New,” “The Faith of Science and the Sci- 
ence of Faith,” “The Philosophy of the Sub- 
lime,” “Spencer’s Reconciliation of Science 
and Religion,” “The Gain of History.” 
Their author was for many years Professor 
of Theology in the Cambridge Divinity 
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School, and these present the same capacity 
for the facile and sincere expression of the 
deeper problems of life which appear in his 
other works. While there is nothing par- 
ticularly fresh or remarkable in these es- 
says, they constitute an important record of 
a period which is closing in the theological 
thought of New England in the Unitarian 
denomination. 280 pp. 12mo. 


H 
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Book on Good Manners, The. By Mrs. 
Burton Kingsland. The publishers’ an- 
nouncement says of this book that “This is 
not a book of etiquette in the usual sense; 
it is a book for people of gentle breeding 
who are glad of a mentor as to the technical 
details of daily social life.” The usual con- 
ditions and interests of American social 
life are covered in the volume, which takes 
up each subject in chapters: Introduction, 
Salutations, Invitations and Announce- 
ments, Weddings, Visiting-card Conven- 
tions, The Etiquette of Calling, Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, Suppers, Dinners, Balls and 
Dances, Chaperons, Engagements, Wedding 
Preparations, The Day of the Wedding, 
Entertaining in the Country, Entertaining 
in the Town, The Duties of a Guest, Dress 
for Women, Proper Dress for Men, Conver- 
sations, Social Correspondence, Suggestion 
to Young Men, Home Courtesy, Christen- 
ings, Wedding Anniversaries, Funerals 
Foreign Etiquette. These subjects are taken 
up in a light essay-like style. the point of 
view being that of New York City. The 
scale of a moderate income and the con- 
ventions those which are ordinarily in use 
among Americans with one or two genera- 
tions of experience in social affairs are the 
base of the work. The advice is for the 
most part sound. New edition. 525 pp 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Correct Social Usage. A course of in- 
struction in good form, style and deport- 
ment. By sixteen distinguished authors. 
Manners are serious matters, and the So- 
ciety of Self-Culture here treats them seri- 
ously. Some of the most serious manners, 
such as those engendered by argumenta- 
tion and altercation, are not taken up; for, 
although they may be correct in conveying 
their intended impressions, they do not 
come under the head of social usage. But 
on the principle that what is worth doing 
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is worth doing well, things admittedly cor- 
rect are strengthened in their social usage 
by a sober review that skips not the most 
seemingly obvious detail. The second and 
third volumes differ from the first in that 
they deal with larger social functions, tell- 
ing how to give dinners, balls and funerals, 
but the volumes are all alike, in that they 
are bound in green. Illustrated. In 3 vol- 
umes. 173,174 and 174 pp. Indexed. 1t2mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


F 


Archierey of Samara, The. A _ semi- 
historic romance of Russian life. By Henry 
Iliowizi, author of “The Weird Orient,” ete. 
This work, by a Jewish Rabbi, who has 
written on the folklore of his own people 
and their life in Morocco, derives the first 
word of its caption from a Russian ecclesias- 
tical title, Samara being a province on the 
Volga, and the “Archierey” being the high- 
est church authority in it. The novel, which 
is fanciful in its plot, devotes itself to the 
various forms of oppression to which the 
Jew is subjected in Russia. a boy being 
drafted into the army, arrests being made, 
and the work of police officials and ecclesias- 
tics being described in minute detail. Much 
minute information in regard to Jewish life 
is included, though the work itself is inter- 
esting rather for the record which it gives 
than for the tale which it narrates. Illus- 
trated. 337 pp. I2mo. 


Back to the Woods. By Hugh Mc- 
Hugh, author of “John Henry,” etc. An- 
other of the famous John Henry stories, 
as full of up-to-date slang and humor as the 
rest. As someone says, “There is nothing 
long nor broad nor deep in John Henry.” 
Illustrated. 116 pp. 16mo. 


Calvert of Strathore. By Carter Good- 
loe. Frontispiece from a drawing by How- 
ard Chandler Christy. 377 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 479. 


Captain, The. By Churchill Williams, 
author of “J. Devlin-Boss.” Illustrated by 
Arthur J. Keiler. 439 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 402. 
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Circle, The. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. With illustrations by Reginald B. 
Birch. 340 pp. 12mo. 

See review. page 495. 


Father Tom of Connemara. By Eliza- 
beth O’Reilly Neville. Prefaced by a map 
of Connemara, the extreme western fringe 
of Ireland, this study of its people and 
habits, describes in minute detail the life, 
works and acts of a priest in the region, the 
usual characters of Irish story centering 
about him, with illustrations from photo- 
graphs and familiar incident. Little literary 
skill is shown, but there is evident a close 
study of the situation, surroundings and 
people. Illustrated. 394 pp. 12mo. 


For a Maiden Brave. By Chauncey C. 
Hotchkiss, author of “A Colonial Free 
Lance,” etc. Illustrated in colors by Frank 
T. Merrill. 373 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 474. 


Journeys End. A romance of to-day. 
By Justus Miles Forman. Illustrated by 
Karl J. Anderson. 240 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 477. 


Kent Fort Manor. By William Henry 
Babcock, author of “The Tower of Wye,” 
etc. The scene in this novel is laid in Mary- 
land in the early summer of 1862 near Bal- 
timore. The borderland of the war is the 
subject, and inherited money is the pivot 
upon which the story moves. With frontis- 
Piece. 303 pp. I2mo. 


King of Unadilla, The. By Howard R. 
Garis, author of “With Force and Arms,” 
etc. This running satire on modern affairs 
is seen from the standpoint of Newark, N. 
J., and the article appeared in the Sunday 
News of that city. They are now published 
in a single volume and constitute a: sort of 
extravaganza in print. With illustrations. 
124 pp. I2mo. 


Life Within, The. 
See review, page 477. 


385 pp. 12mo. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
phrey Ward. 
ler Christy. 
See review, page 471. 


By Mrs. Hum- 
Illustrated by Howard Chand- 
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Master of Warlock, The. By George 
Cary Eggleston, author of “Dorothy South,” 
etc. Illustrated by C. D. Williams. 433 pp 
I2mo., 

See review, page 490. 


Mr. Witt’s Widow. By Anthony Hope, 
author of “Dolly Dialogues,” ete. A_ re- 
print of a novel published by Mr. Anthony 
Hope Hawkins in 1892. It turned upon the 
contest between a young barrister and a 
woman with a past, who succeeds by the use 
of a society paper in forcing a retraction. 
the plot being handled with a skill which 
holds the reader’s interest to the very end. 
Century Series. 243 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Much-Married Saints and Some Sin- 
ners. By Grace Talbot. This shows 
Mormonism with its attendant custom of 
polygamy in the worst possible light. They 
are stories, most of them, depicting life in 
Salt Lake City and are full of interest, 
though their subject is of a rather repul- 
sive order. 130 pp. I2mo. 


Philadelphians, The. By Katherine 
Bingham. [Illustrated by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens and George Gibbs. 227 pp. 16mo. 
See review, page 475 


Pride of Tellfair, The. 
liot Peake, author of 
301 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 474. 


By Elmore EIl- 
“The Darlingtons.” 


Red Miriok, The. By Anna M. Barnes. 
Shaw Folk Lore Stories. By W. C. Griggs. 
The first is a story of Korea, the so-called 
“Hermit nation,’ and embraces descriptions 
of its customs and superstitions. Miriok is 
the Korean name for a grotesque charm said 
to frighten evil spirits. The story centres 
in a Korean who carries one of these charms 
and is finally won over to Christianity. The 
“Shan folk lore stories” are those told to 
children in the Shan mountain country 
of Burma. With illustration by George A. 
Newman and a native artist. 108 pp. I2mo. 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Room With the Little Door, The. By 


Roland Burnham Molineux. These are 
short stories, partly true, partly imagina- 
tive, but all the outcome of Mr. Molineux’s 
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period of imprisonment in the Tombs and 
Sing Sing Prisons of New York. They 
give an insight into the life of the prisoners, 
and are full of pathos and a strange pa- 
thetic humor not unmingled with horror. 
263 pp. I2mo. 


Sally Wister’s Journal. Edited by Al- 
bert Cook Myers. A true narrative of a 
Quaker maiden’s experiences with officers 
of the Continental Army. It is not so much 
a journal as a collection of letters. It is an 
interesting volume in every sense of the 
word. Illustrated. 216 pp. 12mo. 


Songs and Stories From Tennessee. By 
John Trotwood Moore. Short stories, 
whose scene is laid in the “middle basin,” 
the blue grass plot of Tennessee, the ele- 
vated plain of the plateau which forms the 
eastern end of the State. A famous race, a 
hunt, the old negro and the young, an 
account of Sam Davis, the well-known 
Confederate spy, and other phases of the 
life before, during and after the war, 
are comprised in this volume, which closes 
with a number of short poems on local sub- 
jects, written with much personal enthusi- 
asm. Illustrated by Howard Weeden and 
Robert Dickey. 358 pp. 1I2mo. 


Spy Company, The. By Archibald 
Clavering Gunter, author of “Mr. Barnes 
of New York,” etc. This is a stirring tale 
of love and fighting in the time of the Civil 
War. The women are beautiful and the 
men are brave and chivalrous except the 
villains, who are bad as bad can be. The 
chief interest of the story centres in the 
mystery which surrounds Jim Godfrey and 
Estrella. What this mystery is and how it 
is cleared up it would scarcely be fair to 
state. Illustrated. 293 pp. Paper. 12mo.— 
N. Y. Journal and American. 


What Manner of Man. By Edna Ken- 


ton. 292 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 473. 


Wind-Jammers, The. By T. Jenkins 
Hains, author of “Mr. Trunnell,” ete. A 
reprint of articles which appeared in the 
New York Sun and which were published 
as a single volume in 1901. The title is de- 
rived from the phrase applied to vessels 


which were jammed up in the wind, and 
hence known as “wind-jammers,” in the 
endeavor to round Cape Horn. The book 
has a very minute and vivid account of sea 
life in and about the coasts of South 
America. The Romance Series. New edi- 
tion. 273 pp. Paper. 12mo. 
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Racquets, Tennis and Squash. By Eus- 
tace Miles, M. A., author of “Muscle, Brain 
and Diet.” Mr. Miles devotes the first part 
of his book to thoroughly practical hints 
on training before he takes up the technical 
points of the games. Instruction is given on 
the position of strokes, practice with ap- 
paratus, and hints on match play. The laws, 
rules and etiquette of the games are set 
forth in detail, while numerous diagrams 
and full-page half-tone illustrations serve 
to make the text clear. 336 pp. 12mo. 


H T O R Y 


Despatches of Field-Marshal, The Duke 
of Wellington. From 1799-1815. Selected 
and arranged by Walter Wood, author of 
“The Rifle Brigade,” ete. “This volume,” 
says the preface, “consisting of the selec- 
tions from despatches and documents re- 
lating to the various campaigns of the Duke 
of Wellington in India, Denmark, Portugal, 
Spain, The Low Countries and France, from 
1799 to 1815, is an epitome of the monu- 
mental work compiled by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gurwood, Esquire to his Grace, as Knight of 
the Bath. The despatches, as published by 
Colonel Gurwood, fill twelve bulky volumes, 
but like the compilation of Nelson's 
despatches by Sir N. H. Nicholas, much 
that is dull and tedious is included, and 
great numbers of documents are given 
which have little or no present-day interest. 
I have adopted the plan of so selecting 
the papers that they present the Duke of 
Wellington, to use Colonel Gurwood’s happy 
expression, as the ‘heroine of his own bril- 
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liant career.’ I have completed the precis 
of the Duke’s services from 1835 to the 
time of his death in 1852, and where notes 
have been needed to make certain points 
clear or more interesting, I have added 
them. With the exception of these notes, 
which are initialed, in order to distinguish 
them from Colonel Gurwood’s, the entire 
book is a condensation of his work. My 
task has been to choose the most interesting 
passages, to give them headings and to 
bring some of them—as in the case of those 
relating to America—from several volumes, 
for convenience of reference, so that they 
may tell their own story of the unparalleled 
achievements of our great soldier.” 470 pp. 
8vo. 





Germany’s Claims Upon German-Ameri- 
cans in Germany. By Edward W. S. 
Tingle. A careful compilation of German 
law, regulation, administration and usage, 
so far as it bears upon the rights, responsi- 
bilities and risks of the German who has 
left his native land, become an American 
citizen and returns to Germany. Special at- 
tention is paid to the conditions created by 
the failure to complete military service or by 
its avoidance. The book is an admirable 
manual, summarizing the entire subject, and 
certain to be of great value to German- 
Americans returning to their fatherland and 
not without its value to Americans. 52 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


History of Siena, The. By Langton 
Douglas. This account of Siena, Italy, is 
an attempt to give a history of the town, 
to describe its leading figures, St. Catherine, 
San Bernardino and others, to summarize 
its painting, sculpture, its minor arts, its 
literature and its science. The history 
closes with the siege of Siena in 1553, which 
ended the independent existence of the city. 
The annals of the place occupy about one- 
half of the volume, the remainder being 
given to the art of the city. The work is 
fully illustrated and has a map of modern 
Siena. 487 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


History of the New York Stage, A. 
From the first performance in 1732 to 1901. 
By T. Allston Brown. The second volume 
of this history of the New York stage con- 
tinues the history which had already ap- 
peared in the Clipper, reviewing the field 
theatre by theatre. The Academy of Music 
for instance, has its history given from 1855 
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to 1901, presented in the form of annals 
rather than of description. Laura Keene. 
Mrs. John Woods’ theatre, Wallack’s thea- 
tre, whose history is carried from 1861 to 
1879. Fifth Avenue theatre, Madison 
Square, Daly’s from 1878 to 1901, and the 
Grand Opera House from 1869 to 1901, are 
the chief articles which it contains. In 3 
vols. Vol. II. 652 pp. 8vo. 


Mediaeval India Under Mohammedan 
Rule, 712-1764. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
Story of the Nations Series. Illustrated. 
424 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 484. 


Modern Warfare; or, How Our Soldiers 
Fight. By “Ubique.” With maps, dia- 
grams and illustrations. 487 pp. I2mo. 


Story of the Trapper, The. By A. C. 
Laut. Illustrated. 284 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 484. 
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Education of Christ, The. By W. M. 
Ramsay. Professor Wiiliam Ramsay, one 
of the leading geographers of the day, 
known for his work on Asia Minor, has 
collected in this volume his Murtle litera- 
ture in the University of Aberdeen in 1902, 
and added to it an essay on the difference 
between the superhuman.and supernatural 
and the historical Jesus. A sketch of the 
physiography of Asia Minor on the devel- 
opment of character in it opens the volume, 
the effect of the natural scenery of Galilee 
on Jesus fills another chapter; Nazareth, 
education of the Hebrew boy and the 
environment of Jerusalem completes this 
study. The philosophic distinction between 
a divine action not “supernatural” but in 
the strictest sense natural, though “super- 
human” is next described and the special 
position of the historical Jesus in history 
touched upon with an epilogue upon the 
necessary permanence of “the personality 
that has emerged from behind the veil, the 
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one truth, the one reality in the world 
Christ.” 139 pp. I2mo. 


Relations of the Advanced and Back- 
ward Races of Mankind, The. By James 
Bryce. A lecture by James Bryce, delivered 
at Oxford, June 7th, i902, discussing the 
impartial and detached view of a man of 
great information and long experience, the 
relations between subject races, and coloniz- 
ing and conquering people in modern times. 
This view is that of a clear-headed man 
who sees the necessity of present conditions 
but desires to ameliorate them by an appeal 
to a sense of justice and the rights of the 
weaker. Romance Lectures, 1902. 46 pp 
Paper. 8vo. 


L E T PY E R S 


Letters From the East. By Henry 
James Ross. 1837-1857. Edited by his wife, 
Janet Ross. With illustrations. 332 pp 
Svo. 


See With New Books. 
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Main Currents in Nineteenth Century 
Literature. By George Brandes. The 
third volume of Brandes’ monumental work 
takes up the literature awakened by the re- 
turn of France to the Catholic faith and 
the relations established with the Papal See 
by the Concordat. It discusses Chateau- 
briand. Joseph de Maistre, Madame deKru- 
edner, Lamartine and Hugo, and the fact 
that the reaction was followed by a return 
to revolutionary principles in romanticism. 
The volume analyzes with amazing skill the 
dominant forces of a most intricate period. 
In six volumes. Vol. III. The Reaction 
in France. 300 pp. 8vo. 


Principles of Criticism, The. An in- 
troduction to the study of literature. By 
W. Basil Worsfield, M. A. New edition 
236 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agnosticism. By Robert Flint. This 
book is at once a history and a criticism 
of agnostic positions. Peculiarly interesting 
are its discussions, among others of the 
views of Hume, Kant, Huxley, Roberty, 
Leslie Stephen, Paulsen, Spencer, Balfour, 
Sabatier and Ritschl. 664 pp. 8vo. 


Aspects of the Jewish Question. By 
a quarterly reviewer. The Quarterly Re- 
view had in April, 1902, an article on Zion- 
ism and anti-Semitism which.is expanded 
into this thin quarto discussing the Jewish 
question from a standpoint of a friend and 
sympathetic observer. The objects of Zion- 
ism are respected and an appeal made for 
the treatment of the Jew like any other 
citizen. A map showing the distribution of 
Jewish population and a bibliography close 
the volume. 98 pp. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Channing’s Note-Book. Selected by his 
granddaughter, Grace Ellery Channing. 
Brief extracts from Channing’s note-book, 
in which during his reading and study he 
wrote, sometimes a quotation and sometimes 
a new thought suggested by his reading. 
Very brief, full of suggestion, these utter- 
ances are rather the raw material of thought 
than its finished expression. IIO pp. I2mo 


Characters of Theophrastus, The. A 
translation. with introduction by -Charles 
E. Bennett and William A. Hammond. 85 
pp. romo. 


See With New Books. 


Dawn of Day, The. By Friederich 
Nietzsche. Translated by Johanna Volz. 
A translation of one of Nietzsche’s works 
devoted principally to Christianity, morals 
and modern development. The translation 
gives the original without comment, preface 
or even the title upon the original. The 
fantastic work of a brilliant mind which 
has had an extraordinary influence upon 
modern life in the past decade. 387 pp. 
8vo. 


See With New Books. 
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First Hand Bits of Stable Lore. By 
Francis M. Ware. This is a practical work 
which every horse owner should have. The 
author is well known as the manager of 
the American Horse Exchange, New York, 
and has been identified with the leading 
horse show organizations throughout the 
country. The chapters epitomize thirty 
years’ active, personal experience with every 
kind of a horse for every conceivable pur- 
pose, and the deductions are drawn in no 
sense theoretical. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 207 pp. I2mo. 


Irrigation Institutions. By Elwood 
Mead. The author has had twenty years 
of experience in the development of irri- 
gated agriculture in the West; fifteen years 
as a State officer and of late as chief of 
irrigation investigations in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This work was 
originally prepared for a course of lectures 
on irrigation in the University of California. 
After sketching the land laws of the irri- 
gated region, it described the beginnings 
of irrigation in this country, the theory on 
which water is distributed, its contracts 
its measurement, its flow, and the practical 
use of irirgation in Colorado, California, 
Utah, Wyoming and other States. A de- 
scription of riparian and interstate rights, 
and the future of irrigation closes the vol- 
ume, which is midway between a technical 
treatise and a popular exposition. The Citi 
zens’ Library. 383 pp. Indexed.~ 12mo. 





King’s Garden; or, The Life of the 
World to Come. Compiled by W. M. L. 
Jay. 375 pp. I2mo. 


Legends of the Iroquois, The. Told by 
“The Cornplanter.’ From authoritative 
notes and studies. By William W. Canfield. 
With frontispiece. 211 pp. 8& vo. 


Mystery of Sleep, The. By John Big- 
elow, author of “The Life of Samuel J. Til- 
den,” etc. Mr. Bigelow’s argument in this 
volume is that sleep is not merely a restora- 
tion of wasted physical energies, but a 
period in which, and the agency through 
which, a man’s nobler self is made recep- 
tive for the flow of divine life into the 
spirit. New enlarged edition. 216 pp 
I2mo. 


Naturalist in Indian Seas; or, Four 
Years With the Royal Indian Marine Sur- 
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vey Ship, “Investigator.” By A. Alcock. 
Illustrated. 318 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Origin of the Knowledge of Right and 
Wrong, The. By Franz Brentano. Eng- 
lish translation by Cecil Hague. With a 
biographical note. Those who are partial 
to philosophical disquisitions will find in 
this volume an interesting subject of study. 
It was originally delivered as a lecture be- 
fore the Vienna Law Society on January 
23d, 1889, and is now translated into English 
with little alteration beyond a change of 
title. Numerous notes, however, have been 
added, and in the first of two appendices 
an already published essay, “Miklosich on 
Subjectless Propositions,” which bears on 
the main inquiry, is given. The second ap- 
pendix contains an interesting biographical 
note of the author. 99 pp. 12mo.—London 
Publishers’ Circular. 


Story of Alchemy and the Beginnings 
of Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison Muir, 
M. A. Traces the development of alchemy 
and gives a brief history of the beginning 
of chemistry. Also endeavors to show by 
contrast that alchemy is based on emotional 
deductions and chemistry is founded on 


scientific fact. With frontispiece. 182 pp. 


Indexed. 16mo. 





Successful Advertising. By J. Angus 
MacDonald. MacDonald gives practical les- 
sons in modern methods of advertising, 
with many illustrative specimens for every 
line of trade. Many suggestions of adver- 
tising schemes that have been tested and 
found profitable are explained and adequate 
attention is given to the important matter 
of typographical display. The volume is ar- 
ranged in five divisions, dealing respectively 
with ad-building, retail advertising all the 
year around, special features in retail ad- 
vertising, mail order advertising and mis- 
cellaneous advertising. 387 pp. Indexed 
8vo.—Philadelphia Press. 


Toy Dogs: How to Breed and Rear 
Them. By Muriel Handley Spicer. An 
account of a toy dog’s life told with the 
minute, plain speech of an English woman, 
who begins with the parturition of a litter 
of puppies described with the minute reahsm 
of a medical treatise, including the adminis- 
tration of ergot. The care of the litter 
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during sickness and health is described, 
the pulse of the dog, various medicines 
which aid digestion, the care by which these 
valuable pets are carried over one crisis 
and another, including rickets, a dietery 
which includes roast beef, Scotch broth, 
suet pudding, sponge cake, Osborne bis- 
cuits, rice pudding, tripe well boiled with 
onion, are all discussed and receipts and 
prescriptions for the various ailments of the 
dog. In short, there are few manuals on 
the care of children which are more min- 
ute, or display a more affectionate care. [I- 
lustrated. 145 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


Work of Wall Street, The. By Sereno 
S. Pratt. The author, for a number of years 
the financial editor of the New York Times, 
has in this work brought together a general 
statement of the evolution of Wall street, 
summarizing the creation and working of a 
special market for the purchase and sale of 
evidences of debt and property. The New 
York Stock Exchange and its transactions 
are described, the progress and operations 
of the money market, New York bank sys- 
tem, international exchanges, the floating of 
new securities by syndicates, underwriters 
and banks. Illustrated. 271 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Deeper Teachings of Plant Life, The. 
By Hugh Macmillan, author of “Bible 
Teachings in Nature,” etc. “This is not a 
‘botanical treatise,” says the preface, “de- 
scribing in technical language the scientific 
aspects of the various plants that come 
under review. On the contrary, it is sim- 
ply a collection of popular studies showing 
the many points of beauty and interest 
about some of the most common of our 
trees and wild flowers; things which we are 
apt to pass by in the fields and by the way- 
side without any recognition. They are all 
meant to teach us that the primrose is some- 
thing more than a ‘mere yellow primrose,’ 
that the meanest flower that blows can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears, and that the secret of a weed’s plain 
heart may closely lie to the profoundest 
truths of poetry and philosophy. A large 
part of the sketches are printed for the first 
time in this book, the rest having appeared 
originally in the pages of Good Words and 


other periodicals, and are reproduced here 
in a more serviceable form. Nor will it 
be deemed out of place that the religious 
element should be introduced now and then 
as the sentiment naturally suggested it, for 
this is indeed the highest aspect in which 
the poetry of the subject can be regarded.” 
386 pp. I2mo. 


Tenants of an Old Farm. By Henry 
Christopher McCook. A revised edition of 
one of the first of popular nature books 
which appeared in 1884, and has been re- 
peatedly reissued since, being in its tenth 
thousandth. Butterflies, moths, ants, spi- 
ders and other insects are included in these 
cursory essays, whose plates*are now some- 
what worn, but whose descriptions are as 
fresh, interesting and accurate as when 
they were made. Revised edition. Illus- 
trated. 456 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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OUTDOOR STUDIES 


Gardens Old and New. The Country 
House and Its Garden Environment. 
These papers on gardens appeared in Coun- 
try Life, one of the London publications is- 
sued by George Newnes, on a large quarto 
page, with half page and full page illustra- 
tions processed from photographs, and hav- 
ing both the advantages and disadvantages 
of this method of illustration with its ac- 
curacy and its distortion in perspective and 
in size. English gardens are profusely il- 
lustrated. A little rill of text accompanies 
the illustrations, doing little more than the 
guide book. Occasionally the same study 
is reproduced under a different title or the 
same view is given from another angle. 
But, taken as a whole, a very large amount 
of information and more views than could 
elsewhere be collected are brought together 
in this volume, though haphazard, the se- 
lection renders the pictures somewhat repe- 
titious. Third edition. 298 pp. Indexed. 
Ouarto. 
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PERIOODICALS 


Ancestor, The. This issue of this 
Quarterly Review of country and family, 
history, heraldry and antiquities, contains its 
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papers on the Huguenot families, and for 
the rest takes up Welsh beggars, the house 
of Coulthart, and North country Wales, 
with a number of fifteen century arms. 
Number IV, January, 1903. 266 pp. 8vo. 
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Greek and Roman Stoicism and Some 
of Its Disciples. By Chas. H. Stanley 
Davis, author of “A History of Egypt,” etc. 


269 pp. I2 mo. 
See review, page 488. 
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Human Frame and the Laws of Health. 
By Dr. Rebmann and Dr. Seiler. <A brief 
sketch of physiology, illustrated, intended to 
describe the structure and activities of the 
body, followed by a discussion of the laws 
of health; first as to its constants and ne- 
cessities; second, as to special conditions, 
such as schools, trades, etc.; third, as to in- 
fection; and, fourth, as to the care of the 
body, its motor and sense organs, and its 
digestion. The work, written by a recog- 
nized authority, is simple and gives the cur- 
rent received view in regard to these topics. 
140 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
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Euripides. By Gilbert Murray, M. A., 
LL. D. In this Mr. Murray endeavors to 
give an example of the best poetry of Eu- 
ripides as well as an adequate idea of the 
personality of a great writer and thinker 
as far as the personality of so ancient a 
man may be interpreted. The introductory 
essay is lucid and in every way satisfactory, 
while the selections made and translated 


are from “Hippolytus,” “The Bacchae” and 
“The Frogs.” Each selection is supple- 
mented by elucidating notes. With illustra- 
tions. 352 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Humpback, the Cripple, and the One- 
Eyed Man, The. By Lionel Josephare. 
Poems on the labor question, the second of 
the “Flame” series, all works of agitation. 
36 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Pompeii of the West and Other Poems. 
By John Hall Ingham. 173 pp. i2mo. 
See With New Books. 


Sophocles. Translated and explained 
by John Swinnerton Phillmore, M. A. Pro- 
fessor Phillmore believes that the rhymed 
verse more nearly approaches the Sophoclean 
pitches than the blank. Therefore his trans- 
lations from “CEdipus Tyrannus,” “CEdipus 
Coloneus” and “Antigone” are in rhymed 
verse. He also writes an eminently agree- 
able and instructive introduction and fur- 
nishes his texts with copious and enlight- 
ening notes. With illustrations. 212 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 
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POLITICAL AN D 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Social Unrest, The. Studies in labor 
and socialist movements. By John Graham 
Brooks. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 486, and With New Books. 
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R E F E R E N C E 


Who’s Who, 1903. This invaluable book 
work of reference appears this year con- 
siderably enlarged. It follows the plan of 
the past, though a number of the tables 
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which have appeared hitherto in the begin- 
ning of the volume are removed in order 
to allow space for biographies. The work 
comes down to September 30th, 1902. 1531 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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R E L G O N 


Extra-Canonical Life of Christ. By 
Bernhard Pick. This work brings before the 
reader the accounts concerning Christ as 
contained in the apocryphal gospels, pre- 
ceded by an exhaustive introduction to the 
New Testament apocrypha in general. In 
addition to this it provides miscellaneous 
records of Jesus, including testimonies to 
Jesus, descriptions of His personal appear- 
ance, and many sayings of Christ not re- 
corded in the New Testament. 311 pp. 
I2mo. 
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C E N Cc E 


Volcanic Studies in Many Lands. By 
Tempest Anderson. The author, an Eng- 
lishman of fortune and literature, has de- 
voted his time, expense, much travel and 
skill as a photographer to obtaining views of 
volcanic regions. This is done with most in- 
telligent skill. It includes the miocene and 
pleiocine volcanoes of Central France, the 
principal scenes of volcanics action in the 
Mediterranean, in Iceland and in the West 
Indies, and the great basalt deposits in 
North Ireland and in Central Europe. These 
are accompanied by brief létter-press describ- 
ing the scene and place, with enough com- 
parative description to render the photo- 
graph valuable to the geologist and inter- 
esting to the general reader. Illustrated. 
Quarto. 202 pp. 8vo. 
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Select Passages From the Theological 
Writings of Benjamin Jowett. Edited by 


Lewis Campbell. With frontispiece. 242 
pp. 18mo. 


Select Passages From the Introductions 
to Plato. By Benjamin Jowett. Edited 
bv Lewis Campbell. Professor Jowett was 
Master of Balliol College and Professor 
of Greek at Oxford University. He was 
also Doctor of Theology of the University 
of Leyden. The selections in these two 
small, neatly made volumes have been taken 
from his numerous writings. Their inter- 
pretative. power and their scholarly form 
should render them of use and value to 
many persons. With frontispiece. 246 pp. 
18mo. 
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Man Visible and Invisible. By C. W. 
Leadbeater. With frontispiece, three dia- 
grams and twenty-two colored illustrations. 
141 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 487. 
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Literary Pilgrimages in New England. 
By Edwin M. Bacon. These sketches, writ- 
ten by a practiced journalist, have for their 
thread of narrative the visit of a “young 
Western friend,” who comes to New Eng- 
land to see the homes of his fathers, and 
the beginning of American literary life. 
Andover, North Andover, Amesbury, Whit- 
tiers Home, Newburyport, Portsmouth 
Portland, Bowdoin, Essex, The Bay Shore, 
Salem, Boston, Beacon Hill, Newer Boston, 
Cambridge, Concord, the Connecticut Val- 
ley, Berkshire, Hartford and New Haven 
are covered in this succession of sketches 
written from close personal observation, 
much literary painstaking and a direct and 
unconcealed love for the subject which adds 
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to the personal influence of the work. Il- 
lustrated. 502 pp. Indexed. 1!2mo. 


San Francisco and Thereabout. By 
Charles Keeler. A volume of sketches of 
San Francisco, brief essays, which in a year 
has reached its fourth thousand. It is in- 
tended to be midway between a guide book, 
a history and imaginative description. The 
work is printed in a style most unusual in 
such a work, the illustrations aré from pho- 
tographs, worked off in bistre. Taken as 
a whole, it constitutes one of the most ef- 
fective souvenir volumes issued in_ this 
country. Illustrated. 97 po. 8vo. 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 

Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U.S. A 


USEFUL AND 
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Book Plates of To-day. Edited by 
Wilbur Macey Stone. A reproduction of 
nineteen examples of decorative book plates 
by modern British designers, thirty-two 
practical plates from private collections, 
book plates by architects, and twenty-three 
book plates by designers of prominence, with 
lists of the book plates which have been 
made by twenty-three book plate designers. 
The articles are reproduced from the Studio 
and give a summary of the present condition 
of this art. Illustrated. 62 pp. 8vo. 


Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphlet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS of the MONTH 
ee en 2. se - eT, es Ss 


Agnosticism. By Robert Flint. $2.00; by 
mail, $2.18. 


Archierey of Samara, The. By Henry Ilio- 
Wizi. 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


Aspects of the Jewish Question. By a quar- 
terly reviewer, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


Ancestor, The. Number IV. January, 1903. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Book of Good Manners. The. By Mrs. Bur- 
ton Kingsland. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Book Plates of To-Day. Edited by Wilbur 
Macey Stone. $1.50; by mail, $1.58. 


Captain, The. By Churchill Williams, 
$1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Channing’s Note-Book. Selected by his 
granddaughter, Grace Ellery Channing. 
50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 


Characters of Theophrastus, The. 90 cents; 
by mail, 96 cents. 


Charles the Second. By John H. Jesse. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.12. 


Correct Social Usage. By sixteen distin- 
guished authors. 3 vols. $5.00; by mail, 
$5.22. 


Dawn of Day, The. By Friedrich Nietzsche. 
2.50; by mail, $2.68. 


Deeper Teachings of Plant Life, The. By 
Hugh Macmillan. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


Father Tom of Connemara. By Elizabeth 
O'Reilly Neville. $1.08; by mail, $1.24. 


Frederic Lord Leighton. 75 cents; by mail, 
82 cents. 


History of Siena. By Langton Douglas. 
$6.00; by mail, $6.23. 


Human Frame and the Laws of Health, 
The. By Drs. Rebmann and Seiler. 36 
cents; by mail. 41 cents. 


Immortality and Other Essays. By Charles 
Carroll Everett. $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 


Irrigation Institutions. By Elwood Mead. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.35. 

John James Audubon. By John Burroughs. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.11. 


Journal of Arthur Stirling, The. $1.25; by 
mail, $1.39. 


Kent Fort Manor. By William Henry Bab- 
cock. 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


Legend of St. Francis, The. Translated by 
E. G. Salter. Temple Classics. 38 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. , 


letters from the East by H. J. Ross. Ed- 


ited by Janet Ross. $5.00; by mail, $5.18. 
Literary Pilgrimages in New England. By 
Edwin M. Bacon. $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 


Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature. By George Brandes. In 6 vols. 
Vol. Ill. The Reaction in France. $2.48; 
by mail, $2.60. 


Master of Warlock, The. By George Cary 
Eggleston. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Mazzini. By Bolton King. $1.50; by mail, 


$1.72. 


Medieval India. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.51. 


Millet. By Romain Rolland. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.06. 


Modern Warfare. By “Ubique.” $1.90; by 
mail, $2.10. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS of thee MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Mr. Witt’s Widow. By Anthony Hope. Pa- 
per. 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


Mystery of Sleep, The. By John Bigelow. 


$1.08; by mail, $1.10. 


Naturalist in Indian Seas. By A. Aleock. 


$6.00; by mail, $6.22. 


Dale, The. By Charles Fid- 
$1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


New Boy at 
ward Rich. 


Prince Bis- 
$1.60; by 


Personal Reminiscences of 
marck. By Sidney Whitman. 
mail, $1.76. 


Philadelphians, The. By Katharine Bing- 
ham. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Pompeii of the Western and Other Poems. 
By John Hall Ingram. $1.25; by mail, 


$1.37. 


j Elmore [éllhiot 


Peake. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Pride of Tellfair, The. By 


Principles of Criticism, The. By W. Basil 


Worsfold. $1.12; by mail, $1.21. 


Queen Rose. By L. T. Meade. $1.08; by 


mail, $1.22. 


Queen Victoria. By Sidney Lee. $2.25; by 


mail, $2.41. 


By E. H. 


Racquets, Tennis and Squash. 
Miles. $1.60; by mail, $1.72. 


Real Things in Nature. By Edward S. 
Holden. 65 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 


Room With the Little Door, The. By Ro- 
land B. Molineux. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


Tennessee. By 
90 cents; by 


Songs and Stories from 
John Trotwood Moore. 
mail, $1.01. 


Spy Company, The. By Archibald Claver- 
ing Gunter. Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 


Standard Primer, The. By Anne Heygate- 
Hall and Professor Martin C. Brum- 
baugh. 32 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Story of Alchemy, The. By M. M. Patti- 
son Muir, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Story of the Trapper, The. By A. C. Laut. 


$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


By Angus Mac- 


2.22 


Successful Advertising. 
Donald. $2.00; by mail, 


‘Yenants of an Old Farm. By H. C. Mce- 
Cook. $1.20; by mail, $1.37. 


Toy Dogs: How to Breed and Rear Them. 
By Muriel H. Spicer. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.16. 


Edited 


Virginia Girl in the Civil War, A. 
by mail, 


by Myrta Lockett Avary. $1.25; 
$1.38. 


Volcanic Studies. By Tempest Anderson. 
$6.00; by mail, $6.20. 


Wellington’s Dispatches. Edited by Walter 
Wood. $3.50; by mail, $3.67. 


Who’s Who. 1903. $1.35; by mail, $1.54. 


Wind-Jammers, The. By T. Jenkins Haines. 
Paper. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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There are many housewives who have 


been anxiously waiting for this new book of 
rs Mrs. Rorer’s. 
e It is not a new edition of her other 


cook book. It is entirely dissimilar .and 
constructed along different lines. One 
book supplements the other. They never 


Rore! 8 conflict. If you have been using one, you 


will want the other. 
Of her other cook book, over 100,000 


have been sold. Quite a record, isn’t it? 
It means just that much popular apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Rorer and her work. 

This new book represents the best work 
of the best years of Mrs. Rorer’s intensely 


practical life. 

i ook It is not a mere recipe book but a 
complete new book, telling the things one 
needs to know about cooking, living, health 
and the easiest and best ways of house- 


keeping. It is Domestic Science up-to-date. 
OO It covers all the departments of 
cookery, giving an abundance of new 


recipes in each. A big book of 736 pages, 
and a veritable mine of useful and practical 


* 
18 knowledge. 
The illustrations are beautiful half- 


tones, and valuable in their practical appli- 
cation. ‘lhere’s a full set on the proper 
method of carving meats, poultry, game, 


now etc., and aset of tables showing the correct 


way to lay a course dinner. 
Its goodness places it far in advance 


of any cook book now before the public. 
ea Your bookseller has it, or can get it, 
or we will mail it on receipt of price. 


Bound injwashable cloth; Price 


$2.00 net ; postage 20 cents. 


736 pages of 
the choicest=cookery 


|\;wisdomfever § | ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
@ published 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
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French—German— Spanish 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered Through our 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


COMBINED WITH 
The Rosenthal Common-Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry, 


THE LATEST AND BEST WORK OF 
Dr. R. S. ROSENTHAL. 


No longer unnecessary memorizing or weary 
hours spent over verbs, declensions, elaborate rules 
and other waste of time over antiquated methods. 

It requires but a few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare moments to acquire a thorough 
mastery of conversational French, German or Spanish. 
College Professors all over this and other countries, 
and the Press generally, endorse this perfect and 
natural system of teaching languages. 


Send for testimonials, booklet and letter telling all about this 20th century 
scientific marvel. A postal will do. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, Park Row, N. Y. 


PRACTICAI, DEMONSTRATIONS ARE GIVEN AT THE WANAMAKER 
STORES, NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


lvage of each yard stamped 
. W. B. ‘‘ Boulevard Velvet ’’ 
EAR GUARANTEED 


Liguals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia WA NAM A KE R’ S New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Kent Fort Manor 


By WittiAmM Henry Bapcock, author of “The Tower of Wye.’’ (Griffin 
Series.) Illustrated by W. Sherman Potts. t2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
The scene of Mr. Babcock’s new novel is laid in the Chesapeake Bay, and 
several of the chief characters are descendants of the William Claiborne who 
figures in his former book, but the time is that of the Civil War. There is a 
curious psychological problem of inherited memory involved in the plot which 
is sure to attract attention and interest. 


The Archierey of Samara 


A Russian novel, by Henry ILiow1z1, author of ‘‘ The Weird Orient,’’ ‘‘ In the 
Pale,’’ etc. (Griffin Series.) Illustrated by Stephen J. Ferris. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

This is a thrilling story of some very interesting phases of Russian life by 
one who knows his subject thoroughly, having been born and passed his early 
years in the Russian province of which he writes. It will be found of absorb- 
ing interest and of much sociological value. 


FOURTH EDITION 


The Westcotes 


By A. T. QuiLLerR-CoucH. (Griffin Series, No. 1.) Illustrated by J. L. G. 
Ferris. 12mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


“A delightful story, told in his usual felici- “The book shows that the author has pro- 
tous style.’”,—Chicago Journa/. gressed in his art to a position warranting a 
Pe belief in his permanence.’’"—N. Y. Zimes Sat- 

“A sweet and tranquil idyll, fluttered, but yy¢ay Review. 
not overwhelmed by genuine passion.’’—N. Y. ‘A tale of rare delicacy and feeling.” — 
Tribune, Detroit Free Press. ; 


HENRY T. COATES G CO.), bnitaveteinas 
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Mollie and the Unwiseman 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER FIFTH EDITION ON PRESS | 
i 
' 






Mllustrated by & full-page drawings by Albert 
Levering and 50 text cuts by Clare Victor 
Dwiggins.  I2mo. Cloth.  (** The 

Children’s Library.’’) Net, $1.00. 

















‘‘ While written for children, will de- 
light grown folks as well.’’—Boston G/obe. 

‘¢ Inexpressibly funny, rich and subtle 
in its humor.’’—Detroit Zribune. 

‘*One of the jolliest books for children 
this season.’’—Boston Herald. 
oF ‘‘«The most amusing juvenile of the 

- year.’’— Public Opinion, N. Y. 
‘* Bright and pleasing enough to amuse old people as well as young.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

‘* A charming book for children.’’—/Presbytertan Journad/. 

‘*Mr. Bangs has struck a new vein in this charming bit of nonsense.” — 
Brooklyn Zag/e. 


Four Little Indians 


| 
Or, How Carroll Got Even By Ella Mary Coates | 
| 























Illustrated by Richardson. 80 cents, Net. 


Miss Coates writes for boys and girls alike,the amusing and entertaining adven- 
tures of a family of little folks whose doings will interest and please the children. 







TWO BOOKS BY EDWARD S. ELLIS, Author of the “ Deerfoot” Series, ete. 
DORSEY, the Young Inventor JIM AND JOE 


Each 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Net, 80 cents. 






HARRY CASTLEMON’S NEIV BOOK, THE HAUNTED MINE 


12mo. Illustrated. Net, 80 cents. 







The Last Book by HORATIO ALGER, Author of “ Ragged Dick,” “ Tattered Tom,” etc. 


ANDY GRANT’S PLUCK 


12mo. Illustrated. Net, 80 cents. 


This ts the last volume left in MS. by Mr. Alger, and will be found equal to his 
other celebrated works. | 













HENRY T. COATES & CO., puttavecrina 
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BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for informa- 


tion. 


This series combines both features. The information is not 


only complete and reliable, it is compact and readable. These are 
the latest as well as the best books on the subjects of which they 
treat. No one wishing to have a fund of general information or 
who is inspired with the spirit of self-improvement can afford to be 


without them. 


They average 200 pages, are 6 x 4 J-2 inches in 


size, well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth, 
with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life 
is often marred by bad manners. A perusal of this work 
will prevent such blunders, It is a book for everybody, for 
the select sets as well as for the less ambitious. The sub- 
ject is presented in a bright and interesting manner and 
represents the latest vogue. 


LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. Most 
persons dislike letter writing because they fear they cannot 
say just the right thing. This admirable book not only 
shows by numerous examples just what kind of letters to 
write for all occasions, but it teaches the reader to become 
an accomplished original letter writer. 


QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. 


pilation of pithy quotations, selected from a great variety 


sentiment. 
use, together with many rare bits of prose and verse not 
usually found. 


PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. 


and spirit of a nation are discovered in its proverbs, and the 


condensed wisdom of all ages and all nations is embodied in | 
This volume contains a representative collection of | 
proverbs, old and new, and the indexes, topical and alpha- | 


them. 


betical, enable one to find readily just what he requires. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. Bechtel. 


Can you name the coldest place in the United States, or | 


tell the probable cost of the Nicaragua Canal? Do you 
know how soon the coal fields of the world are likely to be 
exhausted, or how to tell the speed of a moving train? 


This unique, up-to-date book answers thousands of just | 


such interesting and useful questions. 


HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A. M. There is | 


no more popular form of entertainmentthan hypnotic ex hibi- 
tions, and every one would like to know how to hypnotize. 
By following the simple and concise instructions in this com- 
plete manual any one can, with a little practice, readily 
learn how to exercise this unique and strange power. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. Who does 
not make them? The best of us do. Why not avoid them? 
Any one with the desire for self-improvement can. Noneces- 
sity for studying rulesof rhetoric or grammar, whenthis book 
can be had. It teaches both without the study of either. 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Any one with the least desire to add to his vocabulary should 
have a copy ofthis book. Itis designed mainly to meet the 
wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergy- 
man or teacher, the wide-awake school boy or girl. 


TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you 
not give for the ability to respond to them? No need to 
give much when you can learn the art from this little book. 
It will tell you how to do it; not only that, but by example 
it will show you the way. 


PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few persons 
can punctuate properly; to avoid mistakes many do not 
punctuate at all. A perusal of this book will remove all 
difficulties and make all points clear. It is practical, con- 
cise and comprehensive. 


Pablishers’ Price, each, 50 cents. 





A clever com- | 


The genius, wit | 


Our Price, 38 cents. 


THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William Pit- 
tenger. There is no greater ability than the power of skillful 
debate. Here are directions for organizing debating socie- 
ties, and suggestions for all who desireto discuss questions 
in public. Also a list of over 200 questions for debate, 
with arguments both affirmative and negative. 


CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. Conundrums are 
intellectual exercise which sharpen our wits and lead us to 
think quickly. This book contains an excellent collection 
of over a thousand of the latest, brightest, and most up-to- 
date conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, poeti- 


cal and French conundrums. 


““W hat 


PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. 


of sources, and alphabetically arranged according to the | shall we do to amuse ourselves and our friends?”’ is a ques 


It contains all the popular quotations in current | 


tion frequently propounded. This complete volume most 
happily answers this puzzling question, as it contains a 
splendid collection of all kinds of games for amusemement, 
entertainment and instruction. 


FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben 
E. Rexford. Every woman loves flowers, but few succeed 
in growing them. With the help so clearly given in this 
book no one need fail, The chapter on table decoration 
alone is worth the price of the book, While the subject of 


| flowers is quite thoroughly covered, the style used is plain. 


simple, and free from all technicalities. 


NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. No household is ex- 
empt from sickness, and it generally appears when no pro 
vision has been made for it. Not every one can havea pro- 
fessional nurse, but no one need be without this valuable 
work. The fullest particulars are given for the care of the 
sick, not only in the simple, but also in the more serious 
ailments of life. 


DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor, beginning with the first positions and leading up 
to the square and round dances. A full list of calls for 


| square dances, the etiquette of the dances, and 100 figures 


for the german, Illustrated. 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. Palm- 
istry is one of the most popular subjects of the day. More 
people would be interested in it if they properly understood 
it. This volume furnishes full and trustworthy information 
on the subject, and by means of it any one will be able to 
read character fully and accurately. Illustrated. 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal difficulties arise from 
ignorance ofthe minor points oflaw. This volume furnishes 
to the busy man and woman information on just such points 
as are likely to arise in every-day affairs, and thus forestalls 
them against mental worry and financial loss. 


ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. An interest- 
ingand thoroughly reliable presentation of the subject forthe 
amateur or skilled electrician. If you wish to install an 
electric door-bell, construct a telephone, wire a house, or 
understand the workings of a dynamo, this volume will fur- 
nish the required information. A practical book of inesti- 
mable value to every one. 


Postage, § cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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